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OF THESE HIGH-FIDELITY 


12” COLUMBIA 


MENDELSSOHN 
ICHAIKOVSRKY 


ZINO_TRANCESCATI 


Yes! You may have, FREE, your choice of ANY 
THREE of these wonderful, high-fidelity, best- 
selling 12” Columbia “@® records. We make this 
unique offer to introduce you to the money-saving 
program of the Columbia @ Record Club...a 
program that selects for you each month the 
greatest works in every field of music—performed 
by the world’s finest artists and brilliantly repro- 
duced on high-fidelity Columbia @ records. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


To enjoy the benefits of this program—fill in and 
mail the coupon, indicating which of the four 
Club divisions best suits your musical taste: Clas- 
sical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the informa- 
tive Club Magazine which describes the current 
selections in all four divisions. You may accept or 
reject the monthly selection for your division. You 
may also take records from other Club divisions. 
This unique advantage assures you of the widest 
possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you 
may tell us to send you NO record in any month. 


Only The 


i) RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia (p Record Club now— 
and agree to accept as few as 4 selections 
during the coming 12 months. 


Columbia () Record Club 


Can Make This Unprecedented Offer 


FRANK SINATRA 


Your only obligation is to accept as few as four 
selections from the almost 100 to be offered dur- 
ing the next 12 months, and you may cancel mem- 
bership any time thereafter. The records you want 
are mailed and billed to you at only $3.98 plus 
a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now represent an 
‘advance’ of the Club’s bonus system—given to 
you at once. After fulfilling your obligation by 
purchasing 4 records, you receive an additional 
free Bonus record of your choice for every two 
additional Club selections you accept. Bonus 
records are superb 12” Columbia @ records—the 
very best of the world-famous Columbia @ cata- 
log—just like those shown here. Because you are 
given a Columbia @ record free for each two 
records you purchase, membership provides the 
best buy in records—anywhere. 

Mail the coupon—indicating which 3 records you 
want free, and the division you prefer. You must 
be delighted with membership or you may can- 
cel by returning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA (p) RECORD CLUB, 165 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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! Ports of Call 5 
Philadelphia 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, conser» 


Pio 


PORTS OF CALL = 





9 Saturday Night Mood 
Dance music by 12 H 


Mendelssohn: 


PERCY FAITH 
Violin Concerto * * 


Orches- 


tra, Ormandy, conduc- 
tor. 6 popular works— 
Bolero, Espana, Pa- 
vane, Escales, etc. 


2 The Voice 

Frank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


3 King of Swing; Vol. ! 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio 
Quartet. Riding High, 
Moonglow—9 more. 


4 My Fair Lady 
Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show. 


Tchaikovsky: 
Violin Concerto 
Francescatti, violin; 
N. Y. Philharmonic, 
Mitropoulos, conduct. 


6 | Love Paris 

Michel Legrand and 
Orch. play La Vie En 
Rose, Paris—12 more. 


7 Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 
Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in Love Walked In, 
The Duke—5 more. 


8 Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American in Paris. 
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COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 560 


bands—Jimmy Dorsey, 
Sammy Kaye, etc. 


10 Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 5 
Mozart: 
Symphony No. 40 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 


tt Music of Jerome 
Kern 


Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites. 


12 Ambassador Satch 
European Concert Re- 
cordings by the great 
Louis Armstrong and 
his All-Stars. 





i MOY Farm Lao 


BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONY NO. S 

IN C MINOR, OP 67 
MOZART 

SYMPHONY NO. 40 

IN G MINOR, K. 550 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 3 
EUGENE ORMANDY 
CONDUCTOR 
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165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indicated here: (Select the 3 records 
you want from the list on this page, and circle the corresponding numbers here) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


and enroll me in the following Division of the Club. 

(check one box only) 

() Classical ( Listening and Dancing 
() Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies () Jazz 

Each month you will send me the Columbia 4) Record Club Magazine which describes the records 
offered in all four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accepting the monthly selection in the 
division checked above, or any other selection described, or none at all. My only obligation is to 
accept a minimum of four records in the next 12 months at the regular list price plus a small 
mailing charge. After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free Bonus record for every two addi- 
tional records I purchase. If not delighted with membership, I may cancel within 10 days by 
returning all records. 


NOTE: If you 
wish this mem- 
bership credited 
to an established 
Columbia Rec- 
ords dealer, au- 
thorized to ac- 
cept subscrip- 
tions, fill in deal- 
er’s name and 
address, too. Dealer's Address.........-....000% weiiudeccucadeneenuets Preerc Seiweavacdden esas 
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Goats brought 

Johnny Smith 

through the 

Open Door. It 

was shortly be- 

fore he came 

through that 

Open Door that he lay at death's 
door. This did not worry him much, 
since he believed neither in God nor 
in a heaven nor a hell. But he was 


concerned about his six goats; his 


aged mother would not be able to 
care for them. 

A neighbor advised him to send the 
goats to a near-by convent. Smith 


complied. 

Smith recovered. He wished to re- 
claim his goats. He found them strong 
and healthy. He could have them 
back, of course. He thanked the Sis- 
ters—for their kindness to him and his 
goats. 

On the way home, the thought 
struck the heathen Mr. Smith that if 
those Sisters could be so kind to dumb 
animals, to his goats, there might be 
something to this idea of a God. He 
sought out a priest, thrashed the mat- 
ter out. Then he and his mother took 
instructions and were received into 


the Church. Sister Mary, O.S.F. 


OUR COVER 
It’s football season again, and 
Sister Jean Cordis of St. Peter's 
Grammar school in Jersey City, 
N.J., is out to look over the 
squad of near-by St. Peter’s 
Prep. Photo by Emil Herman. 


My friend’s mother died when she 
was a little girl; and, although her 
family were not Catholics, her father 
placed her in a convent school. 

After graduation, she met and mar- 
ried an attractive young Irishman, be- 
fore a justice of the peace—so far had 
he drifted away from his faith. As 
time went on, he grew moody. She 
began to recall things she had heard 
in convent-school days. Her husband 
was not living up to his conscience! 

The fear took hold of her that he 
would go to hell. She must do some- 
thing about it! “So,” she told me, “I 
insisted that we be married by his 
parish priest. That called for instruc- 
tions, which led to further conver- 
sations with the pastor, and still more 
instructions for me. Finally, I became 
a Catholic myself.” —_ Josephine Dee. 

I met this Methodist minister on 
our local tennis court. After a few 
sets, we had a soda. 

I was a new convert to Catholicism. 
This aroused great curiosity in him, 
and he asked many questions. During 
the summer, we dated constantly, al- 
ways ending up in a religious discus- 
sion. 

The upshot was that summer’s end 
found him dusting off his B.S. degree, 
and looking for a teaching job. He 
gave up his parish, returned to teach- 
ing, and became a Catholic. 

Nope, no romantic ending. We 
each married someone else. 

F. Churchill. 
[For true incidents by which persons were 


brought into the Church $25 will be paid on 
publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





“His HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XI, _ 


To make HOLY MASS your most Glorious Experience use a 


gegen on OF. oan h Daily (Dissal 


hould b 
that 16 particbeats Clearest - Most pin ro te s Favorite 


| om pplnode a OW You can Pray the Mass Exactly as His Holi- 

: /) Mio Chief Duty and Su- ness, Pius XII, wishes. Without losing interest er 

\ f preme Dignity. and no day-dreaming. This easy-to-use, arranged Daily 

that not in an inert fashion, giv- Missal makes concentrating a joy. You will follow the 
ing way to distractions and day- Priest at every word, every meaningful gesture. 


dreaming, but with such earnest- At every step during this highest time of worship 
ness and concentration that they you will be in the right place at the right time. You 
may be united as closely as pos- wili get more comfort, understanding and a deeper 


” 


sible with the High Priest. . . pleasure out of every Mass when you have your St. 
Joseph Daily Missal in your hand. 
CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 
MANY REASONS WHY 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS PREFER © ¢Confroternity Version| COLOR ILLUSTRATED 
THE ST. JOSEPH MISSAL \Y "etn hh 


Complete For Every Day Of The Year * Large Type ° 
Most Readable Missal * Centered ‘Ordinary’ Of The 
Mass in Red And Black * Contains A ‘Treasury Of 
Prayers'’ * Over 60 Beautiful Illustrations... 40 In 
Fine Line, 22 In Full-Color * Simplified Arrangement 
¢ No Confusing Page Turning * Simplified Calendar 
For Sundays And Feast Days ° 

Directions Are Clear And Simple ° 

Ideal For Beginners ° Silk Ribbon 

Markers. 





CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 
CcD-10 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


Please send me immediately the beautiful new edi- 
tion of ‘‘St. Joseph Daily Missal’’ PLUS my FREE e Includes New Holy Week. 
COPY of the popular New book ‘‘Everyone’s Rosary.”’ ° lified 
I may return the “St. Joseph Daily Missal’’safter 10 e Simplified Arrangement. 
days examination if dissatisfied. Otherwise I begin 


payments of $2.00 a month until special introductory 2 
price of $5.95 is paid. FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 
Check here if you prefer Special DeLuxe Leather, 


Gold Edged Edition $12.50. EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


“Everyone's Rosary" ...richly illustrated 
in full color and with inspiring thoughts 
ADDRESS for each Mystery. Ideal for Rosary No- 
venas, private or for Family Rosary de- 
= aint an weeds votions. Sent absolutely FREE with your 
yo ord f the ‘‘St. Joseph Daily Missal,”’ 
Carrying and Postal Charges, enclose $6.00, ($12.00 sea aint ual itso giariecn. 
for DeLuxe Edition.) SEND COUPON TODAY 
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| Started a 
Newman Club 


And after 17 years at 
Louisiana State university, 
I have definite convictions 


T WAS LATE SUMMER, 1929. 

Archbishop Shaw of New 

Orleans announced that he 
would soon send a priest to Baton 
Rouge to look after the spiritual 
interests of Catholic students attend- 
ing Louisiana State university. “The 
Lord have mercy on that poor 
priest,” I thought to myself. A few 
days later, I received a letter from 
the Archbishop. I was to be that 
“poor priest!” 

I had read much that had been 
written against that type of work, 
which was, until then, comparative- 
ly new. And I was quite convinced 
—a Newman Club or a chaplaincy 
on a secular campus was the wrong 
thing. It meant compromising Catho- 
lic principles. But young priests 
do not argue with their bishops. 
Though I was still opposed to the 
type a work to which I was assigned, 
I obediently reported for duty in 
Baton Rouge. Instructions were that 
I was to live at St. Joseph’s, a down- 
town parish, help with some of the 
parish work there, and take over 
my new duties as chaplain to the 
Catholic students of the university. 


, 4 Maurice Schexnayder 





Cardinal Newman 

My first meeting with the stu- 
dents was at a social. I cannot say 
that I was impressed. There had 
been a Catholic group at the uni- 
versity for some years, a K.K.K. 
organization far removed from the 
Klan. If I remember correctly, the 
initials stood for the Katholic Kol- 
lege Klub. 

‘The university generously sup- 
plied me with an ‘auditorium, which 
I used for Mass on Sundays and 
Holy Days of obligation, and an- 
other hall for weekly instructions. 
These were more or less informal 
talks. It was at one of these meet- 
ings that I met a splendid young 
pilot, now a high ranking officer in 
the Air Force, “who never made a 
flight without saying three Hail 
Marys for me. That was the begin- 


Bishop Schexnayder of Lafayette, 
La., is Episcopal Moderator of the 
National Newman Club federation, 





6 THE 
ning of my conversion. “If there are 
such good young people here,” I said 
to mvedl, * ‘it is time to do some- 
thing to keep the good ones good 
and to try to better the lives of 
those who are not so good.” 

Like any convert, I became quite 
enthusiastic. I decided that it was 
time to think about a_ building. 
Looking back, I can remember 
urging my cause to Archbishop 
Shaw between our sneezes. Both 
he and I suffered from hay fever. 
He backed me up, but explained 
that there was no money available 
for building a Catholic student 
center. 

The had 


university authorities 


wholeheartedly approved the plan. 
| appealed to the alumni, to the 


Knights of Columbus, and to the 
Catholic Daughters of America. The 
first two groups were slow in re- 
sponding. I traveled throughout the 
state and addressed meetings spon- 
sored by the Knights of Columbus. 
The applause was great but the 
checks were small. But donations 
kept trickling in, so I kept trying. 

After a few years, I taught an 
SP ite course in religion, and 
from that time on I was given an 
office on the campus. This was a de- 
cided advantage: I could meet stu- 
dents there and help them with 
their problems. The course was an 
elective and was discontinued dur- 
ing the war. 

Each year I tried to obtain out- 
standing preachers to conduct a 
mission. From time to time, at my 
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invitation, a Catholic lecturer came 
to the campus. Before my appoint- 
ment, it had been years since a 
Catholic had been invited to preach 
the baccalaureate sermon. When I 
called this to the attention of those 
in charge, Catholics were given 
their turn in selecting a speaker for 
the occasion. Bishop Francis Kelley 
of Oklahoma City and Tulsa was 
a very happy choice, and he made 
a deep impression. 

It was not long before it became 
evident that one Mass was not 
sufficient. Some 90% of the Catho- 
lic students attended our Mass on 
Sundays, a number far above that 
which obtains in many parishes. 
This high percentage is holding on 
at Lsu. 1 added another Mass, ‘and 
began the formation of a Gregorian 
Choir. I insisted on boys only for 
this group, though the girls accused 
me of being partial. a held my 
ground even during the war years 
when there was an ‘awet complete 
turnover of male students each 
semester. We were quite fortunate 
in obtaining the services of a gifted 
Catholic faculty member to train 
the boys and to play the organ. He 
is doing that work to this day. 

The yr we had a double purpose. 
It added much to the solemnity of 
Mass, and it developed a love for 
good Church music among the stu- 
dents. Former members still sing 
in choirs scattered throughout the 
United States. 

Strange as it may sound, some of 
the strongest objections to my work 
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came from priests. One of them—he 
changed his mind later on—called 
my work, “Schexnayder’s Peanut 
Stand.” Others held that it en- 
couraged students to enroll at secu- 
lar institutions instead of going to 
Catholic colleges and universities. 
Others said that if the students 
were good Catholics, they would 
willingly travel three miles to the 
downtown church. It is true that 
Catholic students did increase with 
the growth of the university, but 
the percentage remained about the 
same during all of my 17 
there. 

After some seven years at St. 
Joseph’s, I moved into the Catholic 
Fraternity house, and there I lived 
with the boys for almost four vears. 
I had been instrumental in forming 
this group, and my stay with them, 
in spite of inconveniences, proved 
helpful both to me and to the stu- 
dents. 

One of the famous objections 
heard in those early days was that 
all the students did not belong to 
the Newman Club. It usually came 
from a priest. My answer was, 
“How many men of your parish be- 
long to the Holy Name society and 
how many young ladies belong to 
your C hildren of Mary?” 

Converts were not very numerous 
but there were more than I had had 
as a parish priest. I spent many 
hours in giving individual instruc- 
tions, and many have remained ex- 
cellent Catholics. It is a consolation 
to hear from so many of them at 


years 


Christmas time. Greetings from 
former students have long ago left 
the hundreds and have now reached 
into the thousands. 

When Archbishop Rummel be- 
came Archbishop of New Orleans 
it was not long before the Catholic- 
center project was resumed. The 
Knights of Columbus, slow in the 
beginning, now did their share. 
The Catholic Daughters met their 
quota with no trouble at all and 
the Archdiocese came in for the 


difference in constructing what is 
now one of the finest Catholic stu- 
dent centers in the nation. An addi- 
tion costing some $200,000 is soon 
to be built. 

The chapel is the most important 
part of the center. 


Our Lord’s com- 
ing to the campus made a_ vast 
difference. Communions increased: 
attendance at daily Mass was high. 
To this day, it does one good to visit 
the campus on a Liesean weekday 
and to see the students coming from 
all directions with their missals in 
their hands. With the chapel I was 
able to introduce the Missa Reci- 
tata. 

The recreation hall gave the stu- 
dents a place to congregate and 
to meet one another. Those more 
studiously inclined used the library, 
a quiet spot, for more serious pur- 
suits. Next to the chapel, I do not 
hesitate to mention that the private 
interviews with the chaplain came 
second as a source of salutary 
effects. It is no exaggeration to Say 
that the presence of the chaplain 
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on the campus has its good in- 
fluence even beyond the students. 

I cannot pass over the subject of 
vocations. Lsu has produced a siz- 
able number of priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters. Some 20 former stu- 
dents are now preparing for the 
priesthood. 

Looking back over the years, I 

marvel at the change of mind that 
has come about regarding Catholic 
work on secular campuses. The 
bishops realize how important the 
work is and appoint some of their 
best qualified priests to that particu- 
lar apostolate. One diocese with 
only 33 parishes is building a 
Catholic center costing $300,000. 


Another with 70 parishes is build- 


ing a center costing $220,000. This 
is a proof of the mind of the hier- 
archy. And why shouldn’t it be that 
way? Our Catholic students are on 
secular campuses and we have to 
take care of them 

No Catholic chaplain at a secular 
university will ever tell you that 


Blowhard: a man who talks as though 
he had inherited the wind. 
Morris Bender 


his work is a good substitute for 
the Catholic college. But to those 
who still object, I can do no better 
than quote an editorial which ap- 
peared in Ave Maria: “The first re- 
action of many of you will be: why 
not fill our Catholic colleges? But 
Catholic colleges are already packed 
to the rafters. Build more? Friend, 
American Catholics are getting close 
to the bottom of the barrel. And so 
we raise the question: how are we 
to help Catholic students in non- 
Catholic colleges safeguard their 
faith? We rejoice that the Newman 
Clubs, in spite of many handicaps, 
have done so well.” 

When I went to tsu one of my 
classmates said to me, “It’s a great 
work, but you will have many heart- 
aches.” In all sincerity, I can say 
that I had many more heartaches in 
my former parishes. As a young 
priest I asked God to let me welk 
for young people. He answered my 
prayers. My 17 years on a secular 

campus were 17 joyful years. 


Teen-agers shouting with frog-horn 
voices. M. A. Banks 
Taking the baby to grandmother’s for 
a general overmauling. Fred Meier 
Car tiptoeing over the railroad tracks. 

Mrs. H. Alliston 
A frost-fringe of whiskers around his 
face. Rosemary Obermeyer 
Head as bald as a kneecap. 


Kathryn Hulme 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be 


paid on publication. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar 


departments in other magazines will not be accepted. Manuscripts submitted 
for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





The Negro-White Problem: 


Keep Apart or Bring Together? 


Fifth in a series of articles on the Catholic 
Digest Survey of the race problem in the U.S. 


W E AMERICANS like to boast 
that ours is a “melting pot” 


civilization. The great seal of the 
United States bears our national 
motto: E Pluribus Unum C“Out 
of Many, One”). In the less than 
200 years since we achieved nation- 
al independence, millions of people 
have come to our shores from for- 
eign lands to swell our population 
and make us a great nation. Most 
of them came eagerly, seeking the 
freedom, equality, and opportunity 
that make up the American dream. 

The Negro, however, did not 
come voluntarily. He was brought 
here, and not to find freedom, but 
to become a slave. He has been a 
thorn in our national conscience 
ever since. 

It took a long and bloody war 
between the whites of the North 
and the whites of the South to give 
the Negro even a measure of bee 
dom (though not equality). Yet 
even now, nearly 100 vears after 
that war, most Americans rank the 
Negro-White problem in impor- 
tance above those posed by the 
atom bomb, international hostility, 
or juvenile delinquency. 

What's to be done about this 


most urgent problem? Two years 
ago the U.S. Supreme Court unan- 
imously declared that a policy of 
segregation in our public schools 
Was contrary to our Constitution, 
the highest law of the land. Segre- 
gation must be ended “with all de- 
liberate speed,” the Court directed. 
Millions of Americans hailed the 
decision as a giant stride toward 
settling the problem and easing our 
national conscience. Others, in both 
the North and the South, took a 
sharply different view. 

Because we live in a democracy, 
what people think and feel (what 
they think and what they feel are 
not necessarily the same) about 
any given situation have a great 
deal to do with the course of future 
events. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion, a judicial act, merely clarifies 
the law as it applies to segregation 
in the public schools. But the 
Catuotic Dicest wished to report 
what people are actually thinking 
and feeling about the much larger 
question or segregation vs _ desegre- 

gation of Negroes s—not merely in 
the schools, but on the job, in the 
neighborhoods, and on the bus—so 
we asked a national research agen- 
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y, Ben Gaffin and Associates, to 
find out the facts. 

In thousands of face-to-face in- 
terviews, conducted in every area 
of the nation, the agency’s —— 
men put the matter to people it 
this manner: “Most suggestions for 
solving the “Negro-W hite problem 
seem to be of two kinds. One is 
to keep the two races far apart, and 
the other is to bring them vig 
together. Which do you think i 
the better idea—to keep them feat 
or to bring them together?” 

A majority of the northern whites 
and the vast majority of Negroes 
(both North and South) think that 
tensions would be eased by bring- 
ing the two races closer together. 
Such answers are not in our times 
altogether surprising; what seems 
much more significé int is that every 
sixth southern white agrees with 
this point of view! 


Whites Negro eS 
North §S North South 
Bring together. ..58% 0 95% 


Keep apart......< 32 3 
2 


No opinion 

In this and subsequent reports 
whites are considered to be “segre- 
“desegregationists” ac- 
cording to their answers to this 
question, for of all questions put in 
the entire course of the survey, this 
one most closely touches the heart 
of the matter. Note that the inter- 
viewer did not ask, “Do you think 
it right that we should . . .>” or 
“Do you think the law requires 
.. 2 or “Do you think that this 
will happen?” From the answers 


gationists or 
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giv en to this question we can only 
say that such and such a percentage 
of this or that group think that 
bringing whites and Negroes closer 
together is the best way of solving 
the problem of racial tension. 

Of course, not everyone who 
thinks the races should be brought 
closer together has full desegrega- 
tion in mind; some would draw the 
line at intermarriage; others would 
accept the Negro in the schools 
or on the bus, but not in the 
neighborhood or on the job. There 
are within the two groups widely 
variant shades of opinion, and, 
the third of our series of articles 
showed (Aug. ’56, pp. 9-14), some 
conflict between stated principles 
and actual practice. 

Most people would accept the 
two classifications above with little 
quibbling, however; and the differ- 
ences between the two groups are 
truly striking. For example, 96% of 
the most prejudiced northern whites 
and 91% of the most prejudiced 
southern whites are “segregation 
ists.” Only 12% of the least prej- 
udiced northern whites and 56% 
of the least prejudiced southern 
whites gave “segregationist” answers 
to the test question above. (The 
“least prejudiced” whites are those 
willing to live next door to Negroes; 
the “most prejudiced,” those un- 
willing to work for an employer 
who a hired tng (See Catu- 
oxic Dicest, Aug. ’5 » p 2). 

Once the key a of the 
individual’s point of view (segre- 
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KEEP APART 
gationist or desegregationist)) was 
established, the interviewer asked 
for more specific ideas and sugges- 
tions for solving the Negro-White 
problem. A ee large wanes of 
most groups thought that educa- 
tion is the answer; that is, educa- 
tion toward mutual understanding, 
as distinguished from “better” or 
“equal” education for Negroes. An 
exception was the southern whites, 
only 8% of whom thought that 
education would help; conversely, 
33% of this group felt that greater 
segregation or even deportation was 
the answer, and 1% of the group 
and 2% of the southern Negroes 
thought war the only solution! 

A relatively small percentage of 
all groups thought that better edu- 
cation for Negroes would help the 
situation, and an even smaller per- 


Question: 


OR BRING TOGETHER? ll 


centage of the whites (northern 
and southern) said that religion, 
prayer, or the practice of the Gold- 
en Rule would help. Negroes, on 
the other hand, were more inclined 
to seek solutions through religion. 
By far the largest proportion a all 
groups, three out of every eight, 
frankly admitted that they didn’t 
know the best way to attack the 
problem. 

New laws (or better enforcement 
of existing meetings and 
discussions, political action, favor- 
able publicity, and leaving the mat- 
ter up to individual states all had 
their adherents, and a small _per- 
centage of those pce thought 
that Americans should simply leave 
bad enough alone and do nothing 
about our most urgent national 
problem. 


ones ), 


What would you say would be the best way to solve the 


Negro-White problem? If that couldn't be done, what do you think would 


be the next best way to solve it? 


Education toward understanding 
Equal education for Negroes. 
Combined schools.......... 
Segregation or deportation 
Equality, justice 
Desegregation, integration 
Laws, better law enforcement 
Religion, prayer, Golden Rule 
Meetings, discussions 
Political changes... 

Favorable publicity... 


States’ rights 

I NE i pie ey dale ec kee eae Cee eaae 
Nothing, leave it alone........ 

Don’t know 

*Less than 


Nenrecs 
North 


Whites _ 


North South South 


o 


19% 
3 
1 


Lae) 


wmdN | OR RBNUAAWh £OOF 


3 


-_ 


- w& 


Pune «eV NUM WOWrH OM 


PRR F EHH PUA CMA ws 


10 

8 
30 
18 


ra ae et 


39 


w 
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Question: Do you think that Negroes and whites meeting socially helps 


or hurts in solving the Negro-White 





No difference 
Hurts iss 
No opinion... 


“Segregation” and “desegrega- 
tion” are broad terms, meaning 
different things to different people. 
To get some specific reactions, the 
interviewer next asked, “Do you 
think that Negroes and whites 
meeting socially “helps or hurts in 
solving the Negro- White problem?” 
In the North, only 69% of the de- 
segregationist whites think that 
meeting socially helps to solve the 
problem, and 11% s say that it hurts; 
apparently these latter feel that 
Negroes and whites should be 
brought together—but not socially. 
In the South, even the desegrega- 
tionists among the whites in most 
instances think that social contacts 
hurt (46%), but 36% are inclined 
to think that they help. 

Such wide differences in atti- 
tudes between desegregationists in 
the North and desegregationists in 
the South underscores the fact that 
bringing the races together has 
different meanings in the two areas. 

The most extreme form of de- 


North South 


problem? 


Whites Negroes 


___ North 


South 
10% 
4 
81 
a re] 
segregation of the two races is, of 
course, intermarriage. Both northern 
and southern whites by overwhelm- 
ing majorities reject intermarriage 
as a solution to the problem. Only 
10% of desgregationist and 9% of 
the least prejudiced northern whites 
see intermarriage as the answer, 
whereas only 2% of the segrega- 
tionist southern whites would ac- 
cept the idea. 

On the other hand, 70% of the 
northern Negroes and a majority 
(54%) of the southern Negroes 
think either that intermarriage helps 
or at least makes no difference in 
solving the problem 

Those who endorse intermar- 
riage do not say that they would 
favor such mixed marriages for 
themselves or for immediate rela- 
tives; they say only that where 
such marriages occur, they help 
rather than hurt race_ relations. 
Again, there may well be a wide 
gulf between stated principles and 
basic attitudes. 


Question: Do you think that Negroes and whites marrying helps or 


hurts in solving the Negro-White problem? 








Whites oN egroes ; 
South 





No 
Hurts 








No opinion....... 





KEEP 


Of all questions in the survey, 
this one turned up of the 
widest areas of disagreement be- 
tween Negroes and whites, irre- 
spective of whether it was asked 
in the North or in the South. 
Many Negroes are perplexed by 
the attitude of whites in the mat- 
ter. They point out that it takes 
two to make a marriage; that mu- 
tual attraction must come first, and 
that such mixed marriages are sel- 
dom forced on anyone. They con- 
cede that, in view of the present 
attitude of most whites, marriages 
between Negroes and whites are 
bound to create painful situations 
for individuals, and they do not 


one 


advocate mixed marriages for per- 


sonal happiness. But they point out 
that, if ours is truly a “melting pot” 
civilization, then in the long run 
intermarriage is the obvious and 
the ultimate solution to the prob 
lem of racial tensions. 

It is also worth noting that many 
people now classified as Negroes 
had both white and Negro y 
bears. Such persons clearly have no 


APART OR BRING 
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reason to abhor further union of 
the races. 

Americans are used to solving 
problems. Less than 100 years ago, 
national — tensions resulting foams 
wide-scale immigration threatened 
to tear the country apart. Yet the 
2nd World War found the nation 
more unified than ever before in 
its history. Perhaps amid all the 
discussion of the race problem in 
sociological terms like “segregation,” 
“desegregation,” “integration,” and 
“amalgamation,” the solution may 
lie hidden in a word familiar to 
all churchgoers: congregation. 

For it was not by insisting that 
everyone conform to pattern and 
become the same that we made 
such progress toward _ national 
unity. Rather it was by accepting 
the richness thrust upon us by the 
influx of varied nationalities. Per- 
haps the “melting pot” is a false 
analogy after all, and we are a 
nation e pluribus unum because it 
is in the American tradition to re- 
spect the right of the individual 
to be different. 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


A Sister was teaching catechism to some Mexican boys and girls, the children 


of migrant farm workers. 
asked. 


“Apples,” little Pablo suggested. 


“Who can name some of the things God made?” she 


“That’s right—but can’t you think of something much bigger than apples?” 
Sister asked, hoping to lead their thoughts to he. sun, moon, and stars. 
Pablo, with his whole soul in his eyes, promptly replied, “Watermelons.” 


SRR BIE 9 bis 


The Liguorian (August ’56). 
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| Found the Answer 
at Lourdes Grotto 


Escape from despair came 
as the candles flickered 


7 

NE DAY IN aAuGusT, 1946, 
the postman brought me a 
piece of mail which seemed 


to destroy my world. The post- 
mark: Reno, Nevada. The letter: 
a legal document making me a 


divorced Catholic. 
For a long time 
shock, unable \ 
or to think coherently. Then mer 
numbness gave way to self- 
I hated everything and every 


[ was in a state 
of feel anything 
ciful 
pity; 
one, and everyone svoulied me. 

What had I done to 
this? | asked myself over and over. 
It was not I who had wanted the 
divorce. My husband had callousl\ 
divorced me so th: it he might mar- 
ry another woman. I was the in- 
jured party! Why should everyone 
Cas | thought) look down on me— 
me! I chafed at the 
tions of the Church, which made 
it impossible for me to marry again. 
If only I were not a Catholic, [ 
would show that husband of mine! 

Later, my 
when I learned that my husband's 
new wife was to have a baby. ‘ ‘How 
can the Church so unfair?” I 
‘argued. “How can it say that God 


deser\ Cc 


poor restric- 


bitte -TNeSS dee ‘pened 


be 


14 





joined 1ts together, now that God 
has blessed with a child that other 
union, though children were 
born to us?” 

Yet in my 


no 


heart | knew that I 
had only myself to blame. I had 
been warned of the was 
taking in marrying a non-Catholic. 
1 he me had plenty at opportunity to 
experience that oneness that comes 


risks I 


from sharing the same_beliefs—a 
oneness that had been sadly lack- 
ing in my marriage. 

Oh, I had becun it long ago 


when I was a young girl living at 
home with my large | family. I can 
still remember the wonderful feel- 
ing of belonging I had in going to 
Communion the first Sunday 
of every month, especially that mo- 
knelt with my parents 


on 


ment as | 
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and my brothers and sisters to re- 
ceive the Host. Then, later on, 
when the older got married 
and their husbands and wives join- 
ed us at the altar rail Cwe kept up 
the tradition) that sense of one- 
ness and love and sharing grew 
larger and deeper. Afterward, we 
would all come back to my parents’ 


ones 


home, laughing and chatting, to 
have breakfast together. Several 


members of my family have since 
died, but nothing can take those 
memories from me. 

Why, oh why, could my mar- 
riage not have been like that? Now, 
with an awful finality, | knew that 
my hopes would never be realized. 
But I couldn't mope forever. [| 
must get a job. Perhaps I could 
lose myself in work. 

I searched the ads, and found 
one that seemed almost too good 
to be true. Civilian secretaries were 
being hired by the U.S. Army in 
Europe. [ sent in my application, 
passed the necessary examinations, 
and was soon on a transport bound 
for France. 

That first year was the hardest. 
1 was homesick for my family; I 
still nursed the old, bitter resent- 
ment of what had happened. I 
received a cable telling of my 
younger brother's death, “and once 
again touched the bottom of de- 
For a time, I even ceased to 
pray. What was the use? 

Christmas time came, and with 
it a most delightful surprise. Alone 
among our staff, I was selected to 


spair . 


AT LOURDES GROTTO 


15 
make a trip to Rome. Once there, 
faithless Catholic though I was, I 
couldn't resist the urge to visit St. 
Peter’s. Never shall I forget the 
feeling that came over me as, once 
inside, I stood gaping in wonder 
at this seat of Christendom. Later, 
kneeling with thousands of others 
in the Square, I saw the Holy 
Father appear in a window to give 
us his blessing. Here was a man 
who, only days before, had lain 
in the shadow of death, and here 
was I, who out of all my family 
had been chosen to kneel here on 
this Christmas morning and receive 
a Papal blessing. 

When the time came for me to 
return to France, I decided to visit 
Lourdes. I knew now that I had 
somehow changed, yet I arrived in 
the old Sasnilios mood of despond- 
ency, if not aa The day I set 
out for the Grotto was cold, with 
a sharp, biting wind. 

Only a handful of people knelt 
at the shrine as I rounded the bend 
in the rock. I sank to my knees, my 
eyes drinking in the image of Our 

Lady, standing there so majestically, 
the wild sooebual: growing at her 
feet. The candles sent flickering, 
elongated shadows along the walls. 
I bowed my head in meditation for 
a while. My thoughts flew to 
Bernadette, who h: ad once knelt 
here so long ago. What were her 
thoughts then? What had she ask- 
ed of life? Had she received it? 

She had come of poor people, 
and she had been looked upon as 
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the backward one of her family. 
Had she felt the kind of loneliness 
that I was feeling now? 

Then I heard the wind. It was 
sweeping down from the north, 
humming and moaning among the 
rocks and trees. “Get lost—get Tost,’ . 
it seemed to say. I looked up at the 
candles, sputtering and flaring, at 
the shadows dancing madly, out of 
thythm and without sense. How 
like my life! I thought. Without 
purpose, without meaning. 

Suddenly I saw myself as I was— 
a foolish, self-centered woman, 
praying vainly for material bless- 
ings. Here I was at Lourdes, amid 
the lame and the halt, surrounded 
by suffering, and I could think 
only of my self and of my suffering. 

I must help others—that was it! 
I could lose myself in helping others. 
Then and only then would life 
take on meaning and color for me. 
For the first time in years, I found 
that I could really pray, and I pray- 
ed fervently for those around me. 

Suddenly, I was filled with 
desire to touch the wild rose bush. 
It took but a moment to reach the 
niche in the rock, to reach out my 
hand_... Slowly, I raised my eyes 


to Our Lady’s face. A feeling of 
peace such as I had never known, 
not even as a child, filled my heart, 
and I knew from that moment that 
I had changed. Call it understand- 
ing, call it a miracle, call it any- 
thing you like, but I knew that 
leon then on I would never be the 
same self-centered person that I had 
been. 

I left my job and returned to the 
U.S. No need to run from myself 
any more. My friends remarked the 
change in me, but for me, the world 
itself had changed. Good things 
now came to me without my ask- 
ing. My loneliness had vanished. My 
days are filled with interesting and 
vital things. I find happiness and 
fulfillment in my work. 

How shall I ever repay the debt 

of gratitude I owe to Lourdes? In 

one way only—that of helping 
others. My means are small, and 
even my own poor prayers seem 
inadequate for the task. Yet one 
further course remains; I shall tell 
my story, and perhaps through me, 
others now suffering as I have suf- 
fered will come to understand that 
even sickness of soul is no occasion 
for despair. 


TO HIM WHO WAITS 


“Tell me, sir,” said the reporter, 


“how an executive as busy as you could gain 


such a wide knowledge of world affairs?” 


” said the tycoon. 


“Simple, 


“But when do you find time?” 
“I just keep a pile of books on my desk, and open one whenever the person 
Wireco Life. 


I’m talking to on the telephone says, ‘Just a moment, please.’ ” 


“IT read books.” 








By 


Mary Reed Newland 


Condensed from 
“The Year and Our Children”* 





Have a Liturgical 
Hallowe’en Party! 


You and the children can make 


NE OF THE NICEST sur- 

prises that comes 
from living around the year with 
the Church is to find that Hallow 
e'en is part of the liturgy. Of 
course, the Mass of the day makes 
no mention of black cats, nor does 
the Divine Office refer to witches. 
But to me, Hallowe'en for so long 
meant nothing but parties and van- 
dalism, that when someone first 
told me that it came straight from 
the liturgy, I asked, “Are you 
sure? 

You still hear people doubt it, 
even when you point out to them 
that Hallowe’en is simply All-Hal- 
low’s eve, the night before All- 
Saints’ day. 
Learning this, 
one good lady of 
our acquaintance 
remarked, “Oh, 
I’m glad to know 
that. I was about 
to write my con- 
gressman sug- 
gesting the whole 
thing be out 
*© 1956 by P. J. Kenedy 


& Sons, 


permission. 





12 Barc 


holy merriment with the Church 


lawed.” I told her more about it. 

Way back in the 8th century the 
Church appointed a special date for 
the feast of All Saints, followed by 
a day of prayer for her soon-to-be- 
saints, All Souls’ day. Presumably 
she chose that time of year because 
in Europe it was the time of bar 
renness on the earth. The harvest 


‘was in, the summer done, the world 


lay 
328 


3 


17 


brown, drab, and mindful of death. 

During the Middle Ages, the 
vigil of All Saints became an im- 
portant occasion. In Brittany, cus- 
tom held that on that night the 
poor souls were freed from Purga- 
tory and allowed to revisit their old 
homes. (Hence our modern associa- 
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tions with ghosts and goblins.) Late 
in the evening, after was 
over, housewives would put a clean 
cloth on the table, and set out pan- 
cakes, curds, and cider. The family 
would partake of this meal, and 
join in prayers for the returning 
loved (From such customs 
come our modern Hallowe'en par- 


su pper 


ones. 


ties. ) 

It was in the British Isles that 
All Hallows’ eve became a combina- 
tion of prayer and merriment. And 
the custom of begging at the door 


55 
C“tricks or treats”) grew from an 


ancient English custom of knock- 
ing at doors to beg for a “soul cake” 
in return for which the 
would promise to pray for the souls 
of the dead of the household. One 
pious cook, so the story goes, de- 
vised a soul cake to wate us of 
poor at every bite. She fashioned 
it in a circle and cut a hole in the 
middle, then dropped it in hot fat. 
[Thus we came to have the dough- 
nut. Whether the story is truth or 
legend, the doughnut’s circle does 
suggest the never-ending aspect of 


begg Jars 


eternity. 

Our family’s Hallowe'en parties 
are planned around the custom of 
begging for soul cakes. Among the 
neighbor children who attend, both 
Catholics and non-Catholics, there 
one who is not delighted to 
learn the stories. 

Frying doughnuts is a big under- 
taking, but this one time of the 
year I make up a large batch. Of 
soul need not be 


isn’t 


course, cakes 
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doughnuts, but we like to adhere 
to custom. Our other party refresh- 
ments are the natural treats of the 
season: apples, nuts, and popcorn. 

Our children love costume _par- 
ties, and for Hallowe’en they dress 
up as their patron saints. The cos- 
tumes are great fun to make, and 
give the children something to do 
the great night arrives. If 
you would bike to give such a party, 
and are inviting non-Catholic chil- 
dren who do not know about patron 
saints, this will give you a good 
chance to explain something Pp ae 
the Church. If they don’t care to 
dress up as saints, you might sug- 
gest that they come as some de- 
parted soul. This allows plenty of 
leeway for every taste, including the 
usual cowboys and space Cc cadets. 

We believe in written invitations, 
and ours usually 
like this. 


before 


goes some thing 


Come to keep vigil on All Hal- 
lows’ Even, 

With Monica, 
Stephen, 

With John, Philip, Christopher, 
dressed up like souls; 

Bring berries of red to help warn 
off the ghouls. 

Come knock at the doors and beg 
for soul cakes; 

Pray hard for the souls, for the 
prayers that it takes 

To speed them to Heav'n go too 
often unsaid, 

And who prays for poor souls 
will ne’er want for bread. 


Jamie, Peter, and 
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Such an_ invitation the 
guests an idea of what is going to 
happen at the party. It might be 
well to follow it up with a tele- 
phone call to the mothers of the 
guests, so that everyone will under- 
stand exactly what the party is 
about. Otherwise it can quickly de- 
generate into the usual Hallowe'en 
affair. 

Those berries of red they are to 
bring take their significance from 
the Middle Ages, when holly and 
evergreens bearing red berries were 
used to remind Christians of the 
blood of Christ and of the burning 
love of Mary for her child. It 
should not be difficult for children 
to find such sprigs at this season. 

What better way to start off 
Hallowe'en party than with a pray- 


o1ves 
gives 


er? At our parties the children pray 
for grandfathers and grandmothers 
and aunts and uncles. and cousins 
and friends and for all the souls in 
Both Catholic and non- 
Catholic children say together for 
their dead the prayer they share in 


De arcy: —_ 
Purgatory. 


common: the Our Father. 

Then the children go around the 
house to the various doors (because 
we live in the country we must con- 
fine our party to one house), and 
then inside for the celebration. In 
the city, this would be the time for 
the children to make their “soul- 
cake calls” at the various houses 
around the neighborhood. 

One of our older children, dressed 
up as an old witch, has been lurk- 
ing in the bushes, and she now 
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makes her appearance. Cackling, 
she shakes the children’s hands with 
a wet glove and presses an ice cube 
into each unsuspecting palm. Then 
the children, shrieking and laugh- 
ing, pile through the door and at 
tack the refreshments. They duck 
for apples, chase them on strings, 
eat popcorn and soul cakes, and 
drink cider. 

The party can be gently rounded 
off by reading one or two stories, 
preferably lechene an open fire. If 
the children have come in saint 
costumes, a good game could be 
made of letting each one tell his 
saint’s story, after the others have 
guessed which saint he represents. 

For older children or even adults, 
“A Trayful of Saints” makes a good 
game. On a tray place a dozen or 
more objects that symbolize familiar 
saints. For example: key—St. Peter; 
flower—Little Flower; bird—St. 
Francis of Assisi; cross—St. Helena; 
eagle—St. John the evangelist; kitch- 
en utensil—St. Martha. The list 
could be endless. Go slowly from 
one guest to the other, giving them 
time to memorize what is on the 
tray. Then pass out paper and pen- 
cils and have them list what they 
remember, and what saint they 
think each object symbolizes. 

Again, charades depicting out- 
standing events in the lives of the 
saints are always fun at such a 
party, and even ghost stories are 
quite in order when the apple duck- 
ing is done and people are sitting 
around the fire. 





By Frank 


L. Remington 


Your Vote Counts 


Tiny majorities, and sometimes even 


minorities, 


\ LOSE PRESIDENTIAL elections 
have happened quite fre- 
quently in American his- 

tory, sometimes with unfortunate 

results. The election of 1876 almost 
produced another Civil War. Sam- 
uel Tilden, the Democratic candi- 
date, not only had a_ popular 

majority, he had a majority of 196 

electoral votes, too; vet he lost the 

Rutherford B. Hayes, 

who got only 173 electoral votes. 

Crooked officials in Louisiana 
and Florida, aided by federal troops 
still stationed there under the Civil- 
war Reconstruction acts, made this 
possible. Local authorities declared 
illegal enough ballots from those 
two states to switch 12 of the elec- 
toral votes, thus giving Hayes the 
presidency by a one 
electoral count. 

Large bands of furious Tilden 
supporters clamored for him to 
march on Washington and take his 
rightful office by force of arms. 
sy "iden discourz aged such demonstra- 
tions, and evened the threatened 
insurrection. 

Later, Tilden made this comment, 
“I shall receive from posterity the 
credit of having been elected to 
the highest position in the gift of 


election to 


margin of 


have elected Presidents 


mr if 
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the people, without any of the cares 
and responsibilities of the office.” 

On election night in 1916, Wood- 
row Wilson sat quietly at home 
waiting for returns while calmly 
nibbling crackers and sipping milk. 
Mrs. Wilson had a premonition of 
disaster. “All along I had felt in my 
bones that the opposition was too 
rich and too strong.” At 10:30, 
when the returns indicated certain 
defeat for him, Mr. Wilson announc 
ed, “I am going to bed. I might 
stay longer, but you all seem so 
glum.” He retired believing that 
he had lost. 

His opponent in the campaign, 
Republican candidate Charles Evans 
Hughes, also retired early to his 
hotel room in New York City. His 
headquarters had informed him that 
he had carried both New York and 
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Pennsylvania, and that the election 
was “in the bag.” 

Next morning, however, both 
candidates were surprised. Neither 
had taken California into account. 
Returns from that state piled up a 
majority for Wilson, giving him 13 
additional electoral votes, enough to 
put him over the hump and insure 
his re-election. 

The emotions stirred up by the 
Roosevelt-Willkie presidential cam- 
paign in 1940 climaxed in a flare 
of violence toward the end of the 
campaign. In one city Mr. Willkie 
and his wife, riding in an open car, 
were bombarded with everything 
from overripe fruit to rocks and 
even metal waste baskets. After- 


wards, the overwrought Mrs. Will- 


kie cried, “How could we lose? We 
tried so hard!” 

In the last presidential election, 
candidate Adlai Stevenson proved 
himself a good loser. Smiling at 
cheering supporters at his election 
headquarters in Springfield, IIl., 
Mr. Stevenson remarked that he 
was “too old to cry, and it hurt 
too much to laugh.” But he urged 
his followers to give victorious Mr. 
Eisenhower their unqualified sup- 
port. 

Voters do not actually select the 
President on Election day. Rather, 
they cast their ballots for “presiden- 
tial electors,” who are appointed by 
their respective parties or chosen at 
a primary election. Each state has 
the same number of electors as it 
has Senators and Representatives, 


and they are pledged to vote for a 
particular presidential candidate. If 
they care to break their pledge, 
however, no law on the statute 
books forbids them to vote for any 
candidate they choose. 

The electors’ names do not usu- 
ally appear on the ballot, although 
they are listed in some states. Gen- 
erally, the ballot simply indicates 
the number of electors for each 
candidate, such as “Fifteen electors 
for Dwight D. Eisenhower” and 
“Fifteen electors for Adlai Steven- 
son.” 

Several weeks after Election day, 
the chosen electors meet at the 
various state capitals to cast the 
“electoral vote.” Technically, at 
least, it is the result of this voting 
that decides who will be the next 
President and Vice President. In 
fact, though, this is just a formality, 
for the popular vote determines 
which slate of pledged electors will 
cast their votes for which candi- 
date. To date, George Washington 
is the only President who has re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the 
electors. 

For some years, there has been 
considerable agitation to change the 
“electoral” method of choosing the 
president. The main bone of con- 
tention is that it does not reflect the 
popular vote. Unfortunately, per- 
haps, the candidate receiving the 
most popular votes in a state re- 
ceives all of that state’s electoral 
votes. 

In the election of 1884, Grover 
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Cleveland polled only 1,149 more 
popular votes in New York than 
James G. Blaine. Yet, Cleveland 
automatically received the state's 
entire bloc of 36 electoral votes. A 
change of only 525 popular votes 
would have given New York to 
Blaine and put him in the White 
House. 

It seems paradoxical that the 
winning nominee need not have a 
majority of the popular vote—only 
a majority of the 53] electoral 
votes, or a minimum of 266. Three 
Presidents, John Quincy Adams, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and Benja- 
min Harrison, actually received 
fewer popular votes than their lead- 
ing opponents, yet won the election 
by a majority of electoral votes. A 
candidate needs only one more 
popular vote than his opponent to 
receive the entire electoral vote of 
the state in question. 

When Nov. 6. this 
around, 
is of prime importance. 
a handful of other citizens, 


year rolls 
remember that your vote 
Along with 
you 
could well change the result. A rel- 
atively few additional Republican 
votes in Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Idaho, 


and Wisconsin in the 1948 election, 
for example, could have elected 
Thomas Dewey to the White 
House. Yet, some 45 million qual- 
ified citizens failed to vote that 
year. In the last presidential elec- 
tion, about 37 million of your fel- 
low voters just didn’t bother to go 
to the polls. 

The apathetic may well profit 
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from the example of Norman E. 
Pearl, a determined Angeles 
resident. Last Election day he was 
confined to a hospital. To him, it 
was an intolerable situation. Not 
vote, indeed! “More than one way 
to skin a cat,” he muttered, and 
reached for the phone. The ambu- 
lance he called delivered him to his 
polling place. Still in a hospital 
gown, flat on a mobile stretcher, 
Mr. Pearl marked his ballot. Back 
at the hospital an hour later, he 
was wheeled straight to the operat- 
ing room. 

‘As a qualified voter, be sure you 
are registered before Election day. 
You may not be as fortunate as a 
Seattle grandfather who patiently 
waited his turn to vote for several 
hours, only to be told he was in- 
eligible because he'd failed to reg- 
ister. Thereupon, the aged citizen 
broke into heartrending sobs. “I'll 
never be able to vote again,” he 
wailed. “This is my last chance.” 

Touched by the man’s entreaties, 
his fellow citizens set up a “Let him 
vote” chant. Sympathetic officials 
promptly registered him and hand- 
ed him a ballot. ‘ ‘l thank you all,” 
the aged man said. 

Most of all, study the issues and 
qualifications of the candidates be- 
fore you mark your ballot. Then 
you won't face the problem of a 
perturbed young lady at a Penn- 
sylvania polling place in 1952. It 
was her first time to vote for a 
“T can’t decide who’s the 
she confided 


Los 


President. 
best man for the job,” 
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to a fellow voter. “I like them both “I just couldn’t make up my mind,” 
so much.” she told her friend. “So I wrote 

Outside the voting place a bit ‘Good luck to both of you’ across 
later, she appeared greatly relieved. my ballot.” 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. CEevasco 


English is one of the richest of all languages. Yet of the more than one 
million words making up our language, the average man uses fewer than 
10,000. How many words are at your command? 

Whatever the number, you can improve your vocabulary. Psychologists 
tell us that a good stock of words is one of the surest tools for success. And 
one of the best ways of building your vocabulary is to learn some important 
Latin and Greek roots, since the root of a word will often give you the word's 
meaning. 

Tortus in Latin means twisted, crooked. Of the many words built from this 
root (tor, tort) twelve are listed below in Column A. Can you match them with 
their meanings in Column B? 


Column A Column B 

retort a) A twisted cord, as used in drapery. 

torsion b) In law, any wrongful act for which a civil action 
can be brought; a “twist” of justice. 

torsade c) A reptile with “twisted” feet. 

distort d) Act of turning, twisting; tendency of a twisted 
wire to untwist. 

contortionist Infliction of pain, as to force information or con- 
fession, originally through twisting of the body. 

extort Twisted corn cake baked flat. 

tortoise To twist out of shape; to pervert. 

torture To obtain through threats, violence, misuse of 
authority; to twist out. 

tortilla i) Full of twists or curves; devious. 

tort j) One who can twist his body into unnatural po- 
sitions. 

tortuous <) A twisting or curling inward. 

intortion To “twist” back upon the person from whom it 
came; a witty reply. 


(Answers on page 101) 





Condensed from “Changing Times’’* 


Trading Stamps: 


Something for Nothing? 


Six out of ten shoppers are frantically 


collecting the tiny scraps of paper 


HIRTY MILLION shoppers are 

collecting, licking, and sticking 
trading stamps with frantic deter- 
mination to fill their books and col- 
lect their loot. Never has the stamp 
business been so big or so rich as it 
is right now. 

Never have there been so —— 
questions whirling around it. Are 
the plans phony? Do ae raise 
prices? Should you collect stamps? 

Not only shoppers ask these 
questions. The controversy also sim- 
mers in board rooms, courtrooms, 
legislatures, and federal agencies. 
Here is what's happening: 

Nonparticipating merchants are 
up in arms against stamp plans. 
Leading enemies of trading stamps 
are the two supermarket giants, 
A&P and Safeway, but rumor says 
they're weakening. 

Court | battles ‘abound. One in 
Utah is challenging the constitu- 
tionality of an antistamp act. In 
New Jersey, officials are claiming 
that under escheat laws stamp 
companies should pay the value of 
unredeemed stamps to the state. 
N.W., 


*3729 HI St., Washington 6, D. C. 


August, 


TN oe 
pl BC 


Legislatures are swamped with 
down-with-stamps bills. Last year 
50 such bills were introduced in 29 
state legislatures. All but two suf- 
fered defeat. In November a refer- 
endum on an antistamp bill will go 
before the voters in the state of 
North Dakota. 

The federal government is launch- 
ing a two-pronged investigation. 
The Federal Trade commission 
would like to know whether the 
plans are an unfair form of com- 
petition and whether they violate 
laws that prohibit price discrimina- 
tion. The Agricultural Marketing 
service of the Department of Agri- 
culture hopes to determine once 
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and for all whether they raise food 
prices. 

Except for the District of Colum- 
bia, where the stamps are illegal, 
there is hardly a community vehiate 
stamp plans do not thrive. Just 
about every type of retail business 
passes out stamps. “Everyone ex- 
cept liquor stores and undertakers” 
is the way stamp promoters express 
3€. 

There are 370 stamp plans in 
operation, serving thousands of re- 
tail establishments, and the number 
increases at the rate of 10% a year. 
Over $600 million worth of “free” 
merchandise is distributed to stamp 
collectors each year. Six out of ten 
shoppers collect stamps. Obviously, 
either a colossal fraud is being per- 
petrated against the nation, or a lot 
of sour-pusses are trying to ruin a 
good thing for merchants and mil- 
lions of happy shoppers 
who just love those 
bonus-producing stamps. 

Operation of the 
standard stamp plan is 
simplicity itself. The 
stamp company sells 
stamps to the participat- 
ing store. Prices range 
from $2 to $3 a thou- 
sand, or two tenths to 
three tenths of a cent 
per stamp. Along with 
the stamps, the mer- 
chant gets advertising 
materials, promotional 
aids, and overall super- 
vision of the stamp plan. 


Item 


Schick razor 834 
Revere 
percolator 3% 
GE vacuum 
cleaner 
Waring blender 13 
Cosco step 
stool 
Deluxe 
toastmaster 8% 


*1,200 stamps per book. One stamp for each dime spent. 
tIn Washington, D. C. 


The store gives one stamp for 
every 10 cents spent there. That 
amounts to about a 2% rebate. 
“Breakage” usually favors the store; 
in other words, if the customer 
spends 89 cents, he gets eight 
stamps, not nine. The shopper fills 
his book with the stamps, about 
1,200 of them. So he must spend 
$120 to fill one book. 

The stamp company redeems the 
books for merchandise or cash. (In 
Wisconsin, Washington, and Kansas 
cash redemption is mandatory.) 
The cash value of each book is 
figured at between $2 and $3. 
Premiums are usually valued at the 
equivalent of their retail price. 

Maybe this sounds fine to you. 
Well, now read some of the charges 
against the idea, and the stamp 
promoters’ rebuttals. 

Charge: The stamps increase over- 


DO STAMPS SAVE YOU MONEY? 


The usual rebate is 2% or 3%. 
figures for typical premiums. 


Here are 


What you 
spend to fill 
the books* 


$1,050 


Retail 
pricet 


$29.50 


Books 


needed 


450 11.95 


69.95 
44.95 


23% 2,790 


1,560 
3% 390 15.95 


990 23.00 
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head by 2% to 3%. Therefore, 
prices must be raised. Rebuttal: 
The plans increase business volume, 
enabling the merchant to absorb the 
added cost. Figures prove that vol- 
ume for most merchants balloons 
between 25% and 50% once a stamp 
plan is started. 

Charge: The plans can result 
only in chaos as stores fight for busi- 
ness with “triple” and “quadruple” 
stamp days and similar devices to 
knock out the competition. Rebut- 
tal: This has happened in only a 
few cities where bad management 
permitted the plans to get out of 
hand. 

Charge: Stamp 
money out of the community. Re- 
buttal: So do chain and 
absentee owners. 

Charge: Unredeemed stamps put 
dollars into 


operators take 


stores 


millions of unearned 
stamp-plan operators’ pockets. Re- 
buttal: than 5% of the 
stamps issued go unredeemed. 

The unredeemed 
stamps is a burning one right now. 
If only 5% of the stamps were not 
turned in, they would represent $30 
million paid in to stamp-plan op- 
erators but not paid out. It’s a point 
on which most of the operators are 
as tight-mouthed as clams. Some re- 
tailers suspect that the figure for 
unredeemed stamps is closer to 40% 
than to 5%. 

While the battle rages, shoppers 
rush to fill their books and collect 
their premiums. Why? Dr. Ber- 
trand Klass, of the Stanford Uni- 


Fewer 


question of 
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versity Research _ institute, 
that these are some of the “inner 
satisfactions” that saving the stamps 


rept rts 


gives collectors: 

1. A reputation for being thrifty. 
Every housewife likes to feel she 
handles her household finances well. 
What better evidence than pre- 
miums collected through persistent 
accumulation of tiny stamps? 

2. The fulfilment of a goal. Fill- 
ing a book makes stamp collectors 
feel like shouting, “Hurrah! I’ve 
done it!” Housewives are proud 
when they get their premium. And 
they can hardly wait to start on the 
next one. 

3. Getting something for nothing. 
Many shoppers are genuinely con- 
vinced that they get stamps and 
premiums absolutely free. With no 
discernible evidence to the con 
trary, they are delighted to have 
the stamps. 

Do you find that 
satisfactions” pretty much describe 
vour feelings, too? If they do, you 
are a pushover for a stamp book. 
You may have your mind set on 
anything from a vacuum cleaner 
(23% books) or a blender (13 
books) to an electric blanket (11% 
books) or a typewriter (24'2 books). 
You might be interested in a “con- 
noisseur’s collection” offering such 
riches as a gold brooch (38"% books) 
or a fine crystal bow] from Finland 
(19% books). 

Don’t be overeager. There are a 
few sharp operators in the business. 
There are retailers who make you 


these “inner 
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through  in- 
there are re- 


pay for the stamps 
creased and 
tailers who don’t. 
Collect only stamps you recog- 
nize. You want to be your 
stamps will be redeemed for worth- 
while “Hotel room” op- 
-gone tomorrow ) 


prices, 


sure 


premiums. 
ecrators 
blight the stamp business. Watch 


here today 


out for them. 

Compare prices charged by stores 
that offer sti amps and by those that 
don’t. Even minor differences should 


alert you. The stamp store is prob- 
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ably making you pay at least partial- 
ly for the ‘ free” stamps. 

Suppress vour buying impulses. 
If you find that filling a stamp book 
motivates your buying, be careful! 
You may find vourself buving things 
you don't just to get those 
premiums. 

If you think that a lust for the 
stamps is getting the best of your 
shopping budget, desist. Tear up 
the stamp book. You will be better 
off if you buy that premium for 
cash. 


nee d 


When the whole family’s on vacation, the days seem pretty much alike, and 


it’s all too easy to forget when Friday comes around. 


This is the scene that 


took place at our house on a certain Friday last summer: 
The fragrant smell of chicken pot pies filled the kitchen, and three young- 


sters, forks in hand, were 
out, “Say! This is Friday! 
“Don’t fret,” 
“Since daddy isn’t a Catholic, 
for the rest of us.” 
“Just pass me mine, please,” 
reached the age of reason yet.” 


already seated at the table. 
v! We can’t have meat today.” 

mother said, pulling the luscious, golden pies from the oven. 
we'll give these to him, and I'll fix a tuna salad 


the youngest, aged five, piped up. 


Suddenly the eldest called 


“T haven’t 


As told to Mrs. F. N. Hills. 


One bright night, our two little boys, aged three and four, were looking up at 


the skv, 
“Why, look at the ne” 
“That’s all right,” 


stories—amusing, 
publication. 


[For similar trove 
$10 will be paid on 


and their eves lighted on ‘the waning moon. 
called one. 
returned the other, 


“It’s. ... it’s broken 
confidently. “Daddy will fix it.” 
Marcena Moore. 


touching, or inspiring—of{ incidents that occur In Our House, 
Manuscripts 


submitted for this department cannot be 


acknowledged nor returned.] 





UNNEY DEFEATS DEMPSEY... 
CAPONE GUILTY . . . HAUPT- 
MANN GETS DEATH .. . MOR- 
20 CASTLE BURNS... PEARL HARBOR 
IN RUINS . . . GERMANY SURRENDERS 
. INDICT ALGER HISS. 
Remember reaching eagerly for a 
newspaper because of one of those 
headlines? As likely as not, the 
news story vou read was written 
by an amiable little International 
News Service correspondent, James 
L. Kilgallen. Jimmy, now a spry 
66, is “the ac knowledged dean of 
Wire-service reporters. Tn the most 
competitive of journalistic fields— 


press-association reporting—he is 


without a peer. And he made it to 
the top without losing the respect 
of his colleagues and rivals. 

As the chief fire-horse for INs, 
Kilgallen has turned out millions 
of words, none of which, he says, 
“ ~ » > 1 
I would ever be ashamed to let 


IN. J. 
and reprinted 
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Jimmy On-the- 
Spot Kilgallen 


Dorothy's dad has had a seat on 
history's 50-yard line for 50 years 


my mother read.” He once averaged 
20,000 words a day covering a trial. 
Like most press-service reporters, he 
gets few by-lines. His deadline is 
always ‘ ‘immediately” since his stor- 
ies reach over 3,000 newspapers 
(combined circulation: 250 mil- 
lion), all going to press at different 
times. Press service news is one of 
the most perishable commodities on 
earth. 

A Hollywood director 
around for someone to portray a star 
reporter would hardly choose Kil- 
gallen. His benign personality, wiz- 
ened features, and aqueous blue 
eves hardly suggest the crack jour- 
nalist. 

The late Damon Runyon once 
said, “Jimmy Kilgallen is almost 
mousy in his movements on a story. 
He slips around so unobtrusively 
that inexperienced young men w ho 
have never worked with him are 
likely to fail to notice their rival 
until their city editors are bawling, 
‘But the rns says—!’” 

Like most good newspapermen, 


looking 
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Kilgallen thrives on competition 
and works best under pressure. No 
one knows this better than daughter 
Dorothy Kilgallen, the well-known 
Broadway columnist and radio and 
TV personality. 

“T’ve worked with dad on sev- 
eral stories,” she says, “and he’s a 
tough competitor. I remember the 
first time. I’d been sent to the Bronx 
to cover a boat explosion on Long 
Island Sound. I was counting a 
long line of dead victims. When I 
got to the middle of the line I 
bumped into dad. He was doing the 
same thing I was, having started at 
the other end. He gave me a short 
nod and went right on scribbling 
in his notebook.” 

Few courtroom dramas have been 
given as much newspaper space as 
the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann for the kidnapping and mur- 
der of the Lindbergh baby. At least 

250 men and women reported the 
trial. Jimmy Kilgallen was the only 
one to slip into the sullen German's 
cell for an exclusive interview. 
Hauptmann stoically maintained his 
innocence. Kilgallen also covered 
the execution. ‘Witnessing a score 
of executions, including those of 
four women, has made _ Kilgallen 
an opponent of capital punishment. 

Kilgallen has pursued news from 
Iceland to Istanbul, reporting train, 
ship, and airplane disasters, strikes, 
beauty contests in Atlantic City, 
Eucharistic Congresses in New Or- 
leans and Barcelona, world-series 
games, championship prize fights, 


trials, wars, and political conven- 
tions. He has interviewed celebri- 
ties, ranging from Al Capone to 
Pope Pius XII. He has had four 
audiences with the Holy Father. 

When utility magnate Samuel 
Insull fled to Europe. after the col- 
lapse of his financial empire, Kil- 
gallen was ordered to catch up with 
him and get an interview. He 
chartered a seaplane, and finally 
spotted the Insull yacht in the 
Mediterranean. The first approach 
brought a rebuff from the execu- 
tive. Jimmy made another try when 
Insull was on his way back to the 
U.S. aboard a passenger liner. Now 
Kilgallen had a battery of other 
reporters to contend with. 


He spent hours strolling the decks 
with Insull, listening sympathetical- 
lv as the aging magnate poured out 


his. teoudien. Aa: the ship neared 
New York, Kilgallen locked him- 
self in his cabin and wrote a series 
of five articles telling Insull’s side 
of the story. When he had finished, 
he showed it to Insull, got his ap- 
proval, and immediately cabled the 
story to the office. 

Kilgallen’s success in handling 
the gamut of stories from nuclear 
fission to baseball has been attribut- 
ed to an air of “studied ignorance” 
with which he faces each assign- 
ment. He is convinced that special- 
ization in journalism has its draw- 
backs. 

“I know this is a more complex 
age than when I was breaking in as 
a cub,” he says, “but I still think 
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a good reporter should be able to 
cover every assignment in the book. 
Being steeped in background is a 
fine thing, but you can get too 
deep. I approach each story with an 
open mind.” 

Kilgallen was born in Pittston, 
Pa., in 1890. He was the second 
of six children, the son of John J. 
Kilgallen, a strapping County Mayo 
immigrant, and Mary Cavanaugh 
Kilgallen. Both lived until well past 
hei eighties. When Jimmy was 
barely able to walk, the Kilgallens 
moved to Chicago. 

The family lived on Chicago’s 
teeming South Side in an area 
then known as “Packingtown.” Jim- 
my attended St. Gabriel’s grammar 
school for four years and then the 
Graham public school, where his 
formal education ended upon grad- 
uation in 1903. He had written the 
class prophecy, and even at this 
early age entertained literary aspira- 
tions. 

A neighborhood pal had become 
a reporter for the Chicago Ameri- 
can, and had been given a round- 
the-world trip as a stunt assignment. 
Jimmy made up his mind then. He 
says that to this day he has never 
regretted it. 

He learned telegraphy with West- 
ern Union. Then he won a slot on 
the Chicago Farmers and Drovers 
Journal as a cub. Before long he 
was chasing fires part time for the 
Chicago Tribune at $5 a week. The 
thrilled working in the 


boy was 
of Floyd Gibbons, Ring 


company 


Lardner, 
tans. 

The job proved too hard on his 
constitution, however, and he went 
back to a full-time job with the 
Drovers Journal. At 23 he married 
Mae Ahern, a promising musical 
comedy actress. 

That year the Kilgallens left for 
Laramie, Wyo., whese the young 
groom became odinos and half own- 
er of a floundering local newspaper. 
He covered most of the stories him- 
self, wrote the editorials, and met 
the payroll. Two years later he was 
in Indianapolis as managing editor 
of another paper in the same chain. 
After three years he returned to 
Chicago and his first love, report- 
ing. 

He did a stint each with the 
United Press and the Associated 
Press. It was during this period that 
he covered what he considers his 
first big story, the famous “Black 
Sox” baseball scandal. 

Around this time the news agency 
had signed Babe Ruth to write a 
short signed article about every 
home run he hit. One day a re- 
write man asked Kilgallen to take 
a telephone call. “I think we got a 
nut,” he said. When Kilgallen 
picked up the receiver, a deep voice 
on the other end growled, “Low 
one, inside,” and the phone was 
slammed down. Kilgallen turned 
to his typewriter and knocked out 
500 words about Ruth’s feat. 

Along with Gene Fowler, 


S. Cobb, Heywood Broun, 


and other journalistic ti- 


Irvin 
Paul 
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Gallico, Edwin C. Hill, and Damon When the 2nd World War broke 


Runyon, Kilgallen chronicled the — out, Kilgallen, at 53, was one of the 
rip-roaring Twenties. The two Kil- first correspondents to see action in 
gallen tinen. Dorothy and Elea- the Pacific. He watched the Coral 
nor, had an exciting childhood. Sea battle from the deck of a 
“There was never a dull moment cruiser. Later, he moved around the 
in our house,” says Dorothy. “Vad globe to North Africa to direct 
had an idea that children should Mediterranean war coverage for 
be seen and heard. We were the _INs. 
envy of the neighborhood because Kilgallen was awarded the George 
of all the interesting people he met. Holmes Memorial Trophy for his 
He would tell us "what a miner’s _ brilliant coverage of the Alger Hiss 
wife said to him in the kitchen as indictment. ‘The award is made 
she waited for word from her en- annually for the best work by an 
tombed husband, or how President — 1Ns reporter. 


Coolidge looked in his rocking After 50 years in the business, 
chair on the front porch of the Kilgallen says that he still feels 
White House.” a strong excitement when covering 


During the 30's, Kilgallen got a story, “good or bad.” He is apt to 
exclusive interviews with Henry _ bridle at the mention of retirement. 
Ford, John L. Lewis, John D. Perhaps that’s because of his re- 
Rockefeller, Thomas Edison, and portorial preoccupation with the 
Benito Mussolini. here and now. 


teen 
WALK, DON’T RUN 


A gentleman from London was on a walking tour in the country. One after- 
noon he began to wonder if he would seach the next town before nightfall. 
Observing an old man working in a field, he called to him over the gate, “How 
long will it take me to get to Witheridge?” 

“Walk,” replied the old man. 

“Yes, | know. How long will it take me?” 

“Walk,” was the answer again. 

“That’s what I’m going to do, but how long will it take?” 

When the old man once more replied, “Walk,” the traveler, thinking the 
old fellow either deaf or daft, started on his way. He had gone only a few 
yards when the old man called after him, “About an hour and a half.” 

“Why couldn’t you tell me that before?” 

“Well, how could I tell how long it would take you till I'd seen how fast you 
were going to walk?” 

The Listener (28 June ’56). 








Graymoor is near the Hudson, about 50 miles from New York. 


Graymoor... 


Some are hungry, some are sick, 
some are bitter, but all are welcomed 
at the Graymoor monastery in Gar- 
rison, N. Y. St. Christopher’s Inn, 
the refuge for the suffering men 
who trek to the monastery, was 
built on the slope of a steep hill. It 
looms as a tower of strength to those 
sick in mind, body, or spirit. 

The monastery is the home of the 
Society of the Atonement. For 55 
years, countless men have come to 
Graymoor, stayed awhile, and then 
left with their heads a little higher. 


Many of those seeking a haven 
with the Franciscan friars are alco- 
holics and hoboes. Many are tired 
doctors, lawyers, and bankers. All 
are treated the same. The rules are: 
no laziness and no drunkenness. 

Graymoor was founded in 1899 
by the Rev. Lewis T. Wattson. From 
his youth, the Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman always had strong tenden- 
cies toward Catholicism, which he 


“eventually embraced. Wattson was 


ordained in 1910 as Father Paul 
James Francis. 


© 1956 by the New York Daily News, and reprinted with permission, 











HAVEN 
OF 
PEACE 


Father Paul started with 
24 acres of woods; today 
Graymoor covers 300 acres. 
He died in 1940. Graymoor, 
the lasting monument to his 
humanity, was erected while 
he was alive. 

Every January, a special 
week of prayer for Christian 
unity, the Chair of Unity 
octave, which originated at 
Graymoor in 1908, is ob- 
served all over the world. 


one has ever been turned away 
from this New York monastery, 
always open to those in need 
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“ cote BE resin, ‘ se 
After parking his truck beside the road on Route 9, the driver prays at Graymoor 
_ shrine. Monastery doors are always open to men of all races, colors, and creeds. 


In shoe shop, Brother Simon fits sandal Brother Fidelis, who is 72, works on 
on foot of Brother Edward Figueroa. 

















Taking time out from 
their strict existence, 
Brother Jude (at the 
piano) and other friars 
enjoy themselves in 
their recreation room. 


Rev. Alcuin Egan 
(left) and Brother 
Philip check record- 
ings for Ave Maria 
hour, radio program 
broadcast weekly. 


Recreation room 
gives Brothers 
Christopher (as the 
monks call their 
guests) a place to 
write, read, and 
study. They can 
also relax by playing 


billiards or cards. 














Those Women Drivers! 


The stories you hear aren't 
true; women are better than 
men, even on the highway 


ID YoU HEAR the story about 
) the woman who drew up to 
a corner, signaled for a right turn, 
and turned right? The car behind, 
driven by a man, smacked into her. 

“I signaled the way I was turn- 
ing!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

“I know,” said the man, “that’s 
what fooled me!” 

Men guffaw at jokes like this and 
are always eager to spread a new 
one about women drivers. But traf- 
fic authorities strongly suspect the 
truth of such anecdotes. 

The fact is that within the past 
five years batteries of statistics have 
piled up to show that women today 
are every bit as good as men and 
that they are getting better all the 
time! 

Beyond all argument, your life is 
safer if you are riding in a car with 
a woman at the wheel. Women 
drivers have far fewer fatal acci- 
dents than men. The Automobile 
Club of Southern California reports 
that women hold 30% of that state’s 
drivers’ licenses and do 15 to 20% 
of the driving, but women drivers 


By Jhan and June Robbins 


Condensed from “Everywoman’s 
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figure in only 9% of the accidents 
in which someone gets killed. Of 
3,427 traffic deaths in California in 
a recent year, only 69 were caused 
by women! 

Similarly, in a single year’s driv- 
ing within the borders of New York 
state, men brought about 2,084 fa- 
tal accidents, women only 128. The 
statistics hold good all over the 
country. The National Safety Coun- 
cil, in a 32-state survey, reported 
that in 28,000 death-resulting acci- 
dents women drivers were at the 
wheel in only 2,700 cases. 

Many critics—all of them men— 
have tried to point out that women 
have fewer accidents because they 
do less driving. It is true that there 
are still more men than women 
with drivers’ licenses and that, per 
driver, men rack up more mileage. 
But the statistics hold up percent- 
age-wise, as well. In Iowa, for ex- 
ample, where men hold 75% of the 
licenses and do 90% of the driving, 
they have 91% of the accidents. 


*16 E. 40th St., New York City 16. July, 1956. © 1956 by Everywoman’s Magazine, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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Professor A. K. Lauer, psycholo- 
gist at lowa State college, studied 
7,000 drivers who were 18 to 28 
years old, an age bracket at which 
most of us, presumably, are at our 
physical peak. He discovered that 
for every 100,000 miles they drive, 
women have one-quarter fewer acci- 
dents than their menfolk! 

Professor Lauer thinks women 
have better safety records because 
they are by nature more law-abid- 
ing and more willing to believe 
what the signs say. In a recent sur- 
vey of five northeastern states it 
was found that women are less than 
one-third as likely to get tickets for 
trafic misdemeanors as men. The 
only department in which they 
seem prone to get hauled into court 
is in parking violations—by 3%. 

Men drivers, studies seem to 
show, usually help to create the ac- 
cidents they get involved in. They 
deliberately challenge the laws of 
the state or the laws of chance. 
They know exactly what they are 
doing when they drive into a crack- 
up. 

Women, on the other hand, tend 
to have what traffic analysts call 
“purely accidental” accidents, caused 
by misjudgment, inattention, or 
panic. Women at the wheel are 
also, it seems, less mule-headed than 
men, and are better able to learn 
caution through experience. In New 
York City, the State Motor Vehicle 
Bureau made a list of motorists who 
had three or more accidents within 
an 18-month period. They num- 


bered 378. All were summoned for 
re-examination on driving skills. Of 
the group, 376 were men, only two 
were women! 

Women have demonstrated in 
dozens of impressive tests that their 
superior safety record holds good 
even in professional driving jobs. 
During the 2nd World War, wom- 
en drove buses in nine southern 
states. Men are back driving many 
of those buses today. But the bus 
company owners have it on their 
records that while the women were 
at the wheel the buses needed 40% 
fewer repairs and used 20% less 

as! 

Of the three major causes of ac- 
cidents, deaths, and arrests on the 
highway—namely, speed, drunken- 
ness and recklessness—safety author- 


Eprror’s Note: In June, 1955, 
most of the major automobile 
insurance companies put into 
effect lower rates for women in 
the under-25 nonprincipal driv- 
er category than for men in the 
same category. Insurance spokes- 
men (men, incidentally) said 
this did not mean young women 
were better drivers than young 
men, but only that they were 
“better accident risks,” since 
they drove less under hazardous 
conditions and were usually ac- 
companied when driving by an 
older person. That may be so. 
But after reading this story, we 
feel everyone is entitled to her 
own opinion. 
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ities everywhere agree that women 
are far less likely to offend. 

As drivers, men do have a physi- 
cal advantage. In an emergency en- 
countered at 60 miles an lek, the 
average woman driver goes three 
feet farther before she gets her foot 
firmly on the brake. And the wom- 
an driver suffers other disadvan- 
tages. By and large she knows 
less about mechanics and isn’t as 
likely to check the car for safety 
factors before she starts it. She is 
more likely to be unknowingly driv- 
ing with poor brakes, thin tires, etc. 
2. Some women try to drive like 
men—at high speeds and with great 
precision. A woman driver with a 
male driving pattern is a real men- 
ace. 3. Less sure of herself at the 
wheel, a woman is more easily 
bluffed and panics more quickly in 
a highway squeeze. 4. Accustomed 
to short, local hauls, she sometimes 
goes whizzing down an open high- 
way at great speed without realizing 
how fast she is going. 5. Possibly 
because an open window is less 
comfortable physically or blows the 
hat off and musses the hair, the aver- 
age woman is more lax about sig- 
naling. The increasing use of direc- 
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tional signals may be of help here. 

If you are an average woman 
driver (even committing some of 
the above errors) you are undoubt- 
edly a safer driver than most of the 
men you know and, very probably, 
a more skillful one as well. Obvi- 
ously, however, you will make your- 
self very unpopular if you go 
around saying so. 

Psychologists who have studied 
ladies be iad the wheel think that 
part of the reason women aren't 
even better drivers than they are is 
that they permit themselves to be 
humbled by all the woman-driver 
cartoons and stories they see and 
hear. Far better, the psychologists 
advise, to cherish the statistics as 
you thread your way, competent 


and serene, along the highway, and 
next time a man tells you a woman- 
driver story, counter with this one. 

In California, 64-year-old Agnes 
Johnston received an award for hav- 
ing driven more than 500,000 acci- 


dent-free miles. Asked how she 
stayed out of trouble on the high- 
way, she replied, “I’m always on the 
defensive when I drive—I regard 
every man driver as a dangerous 
maniac!” 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


A young hillbilly came down into the big city to apply for a job. After filling 


out the 
marks.” 


main items of an application form, he came to a space headed “Re- 


He chewed his pencil thoughtfully for a few minutes. Then he laboriously 


spelled out, 


“It’s a mighty, mighty purty day.” 


Sunshine Magazine. 








By Douglas Hyde 
Condensed from 
“One Front Across the World’* 





“faith s ‘Rising 
Tide in ~ 


The blood of martyrs is the 
seed of a startling growth of 


the Church in that republic 


TOOK OFF MY SHOES at the 
church door at 5 A.M., walked 

in stockinged feet to take my 

place with the Koreans who were 
crowding in to Mass, then sat on 
the floor among them. Most of the 
Koreans had been at the church 
since 4 a.m. Since then, led by Old 
Paul the catechist, they had said 
their morning prayers aloud togeth- 
er. When the celebrant came _ to 
the altar they intoned the prayers 
of the Mass in melodious sing-song 
voices. When Mass was over they 
streamed out into the cool morning 
air, exchanged hurried greetings, 
then made their way down the hill. 
For the men, it meant going 
straight to a long hard day wading 
among the young swamp rice in the 
paddy-fields. The women would 
later, much later, make a _ meal, 
which they would take out to the 
men and share with them. They 
would work till sunset, eat a quick 
evening meal at home, then come 
up the hill again to say their night 
prayers aloud, for perhaps an hour 
or more. Darkness would come, and 


they would hurry down to their 
homes. Then the day was done. 
And tomorrow, and all the other 
tomorrows, would be just the same. 

I stood that first morning pro- 
foundly moved as I watched them 
making their way down the hill. 
As | stood there, Father Sean Sav- 
age strolled up to me. He was a 
young Northern Irishman, dark, 
dour, slow-smiling. 





My visit to Mokpo, Korea, in 
1954, was one of the high spots of 
my life. Mokpo’s Christians are in 
some ways exceptional. Yet it may 
not be unreasonable to hope that 
they are a pointer to what the 
Christian Asians of tomorrow will 
be like—if tomorrow belongs to the 
Christians. If it does not, then it is 
possible that there may be no to- 
morrow for any of us. 


*@ 1956 by the Newman Press, Westminster, Md., and reprinted with permission. 270 pp. $3.50. 
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“Their work and their faith, 
that’s all they’ve got,” he said, 
we stood together. “They're some 
of the poorest people on God's 
earth, but they are some of the 
richest, too. 

“You know, there are times, when 
I’m in the confessional hearing 
these people’s poor little sins, when 
I feel like saying, ‘Let's change 
round. I’ve got no right to be hese— 
it’s you who should be hearing 
mine.” 

I understood what he meant. 
Words were unnecessary as we 
turned and walked down the rough 
path to the priests’ house. 

St. Columban’s House in Mok- 
center of an exciting 


towards the Church. 


po is the 
movement 
There I met the seven lay cate- 


chists of the area: Old Paul, aged 
74, with 4,000 converts to his cred- 
it; Louis, a peasant in his fifties; 
Simon, who had been a lawyer, 
but had left the profession to work 
for $11 a month as a catechist; An- 
gela, Veronica, Barbara, Margaret, 
and Josephine. From them, with 
Father Savage translating, I got a 
picture of the snowballing Mokpo 
conversions as they are seen by the 
Koreans themselves. 

When the Korean War came, 
there were only a thousand or so 
Catholics in this city of some 150,- 
000 souls. Down in the extreme 
southwesterly tip of their country 
the people of this typical provin- 
cial city, which still cannot boast a 
single surfaced road, felt cut off 


from the disturbing happenings to 
the north. 

But soon news came that the 
communists were sweeping all be- 
fore them and that they might even 
reach remote Mokpo. The Catholics 
realized that the arrival of the 
North Koreans might mean great 
suffering for them. But they stayed, 
prepared to see it through. 

“The Reds saw us as their big- 
gest enemies,” Old Paul told me. 

“And they had plans to get rid 
of all the Catholics in the town. 
They looked on the Church as an 
organization of the imperialists and 
anyone who was prominent in it 
or worked for it was seen as a spy,” 
added one of the women. 

Monsignor Brennan, Prefect Ap- 
ostolic, and Fathers Cussack and 
O’Brien, two of his priests, were 
arrested and taken away by the 
communists when they retreated 
north. It is strongly suspected that 
they were among the victims of a 
mass execution in Taejon, where 
thousands of prisoners were killed 
by the communists and buried in 
communal graves. 

The communists next got ready 
to deal with the lay leaders. The 
catechists were seized; so were the 
Korean house-boys and cook and 
many of the ordinary Catholics. 
They were all lined up, questioned, 
then told that unless they gave up 
belief in God they would be exe- 
cuted. Not one wavered. 

Two days later, Old Paul was 
interrogated alone while the com- 
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munists were raiding the priests’ 
house. But the old man had spirit 
and chided them even though he 
was their prisoner. 

“You can’t take that, it belongs 
to the missionaries and to the 
Church,” he told them as he saw 
them preparing to remove the en- 
tire contents of the house. 

“It won’t make any difference to 
you, Granddad, you're going to 
heaven today.” 

“That may be, and I don’t care 
anyway. But I don’t like the way 
you're giving this country to Rus- 
sia. And I don’t like what you are 
doing to the Church.” 

“You shut up and get ready for 
your wonderful heaven. We're go- 
ing to make a real heaven of this 
place when this war is over.” 

When the North Koreans got 
the order to pull out of the town, 
they decided to deal with the Cath- 
olics before they left. One man was 
charged with the job of executing 
Old Paul. Others packed the Cath- 
olics already under arrest into a 
garage, sprinkled it with gasoline 
and prepared to burn them alive. 
John, the cook, was made to dig his 
own grave and stood at its side 
awaiting the fatal bullet. 

But neither Old Paul nor John 
died. Nor were the Christians sent 
up in flames. At that very moment 
South Korean troops arrived, sup- 
ported by American aircraft. The 
man who was about to execute Old 
Paul was himself killed by an 
American bomb as he ran away. 


ceo oe ee 


The communist who was _ prepar- 
ing to shoot John, the cook, died on 
the little path from the house to 
the church with a South Korean 
knife in his back. 

The communists went away; the 
women who had gone to hide in 
the country came back. The little 
Catholic community got together 
again, minus its three spiritual 
leaders. 

Then came the bombshell. The 
North Korean communists had 
been driven back, the United Na- 
tions had gone sweeping north, but 
now the Chinese had come into 
the war. And they were heading 
straight for Mokpo. 

This time there were no Colum- 
ban Fathers to whom the Catholics 
could turn for guidance. But the 
rank-and-file Catholics, quite spon- 
taneously, began to make their way 
up the hill to the church. More 
remarkable, some of the pagans 
joined them. 

The church filled to the doors, 
it overflowed, and soon there were 
people, pagans and Christians alike, 
packing the big yard outside. Led 
by the lay catechists, they began to 
say the Rosary, asking that. Our 
Lady save Mokpo from the com- 
munists or, if that was not to be, 
that God should give them the 
grace and strength to die as Chris- 
tians should. 

As the Chinese Reds drove deep- 
er and deeper south, this great, 
curiously mixed congregation pray- 


ed all night. And then, at the last 
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moment, when it seemed that the 
city must inevitably fall, the UN 
forces arrived, drove the commun- 
ists back, away from Mokpo and 
on and on up the country right 
to the 38th Parallel. Though the 
war dragged on for years after 
that, the communists never again 
came near Mokpo. 

You can say, as I have done, to 
people in Mokpo, “The army came 
just in time to save your city, didn’t 
they?” But even the pagans will 
reply, “It was Our Lady who 


saved Mokpo!” 

In the circumstances, it is hard- 
ly surprising that the catechists I 
met that morning had a heartening 
story of great progress to tell me. 


In terms of cold statistics the 
story is impressive: over 3,000 
Catholics in the old parish and an 
additional 1,000 in a new parish 
run by a Korean priest, Father Vic- 
tor Kim. Another couple of thou- 
sand converts had left the town for 
other parts of the country, taking 
the Faith with them. And 600 
out of the original Catholic com- 
munity had not been accounted for 
since the communists came to Mok- 
po. There had been over 700 bap- 
tisms last year and many more 
were certain during the current one. 
In Father Kim’s new parish 289 
converts had been made in the 
past twelve months, and 450 cate- 
chumens were under instruction at 
that moment. 

That was the side of the cate- 
chists’ progress report which could 


be told in figures. The other side 
to the new and promising situation 
was something you sensed if you 
went into the church, at any time 
from 4 a.m. until long after dark, 
for there were always dozens, and 
sometimes hundreds, of Koreans 
there at their devotions. It could 
be heard in their songs and prayers 
and their endless saying of the 
Rosary. It could be witnessed dur- 
ing Mass as they crowded down to 
the rail for Communion. 

A snowball action had started. 
“If we started another church in 
another part of the town tomorrow 
we could get another 400 converts 
within a year,” said Old Paul. “The 
next year you would more than 
double that number, for every con- 
vert here is convert-minded and 
gets at least one new one in a year. 
At the moment most are getting 
many more than that.” 

Said Simon Kim, the one-time 
attorney, “There is really no limit 
to the number we can get. As soon 
as men and women become Catho- 
lics today they go out and start 
telling all their friends and neigh- 
bors about what they’ve got. And 
because Koreans everywhere are 
asking the questions to which we 
alone have got the answers, they 
quickly get converts as a conse- 
quence.” 

One after another they told of 
places they knew, where a cate- 
chist, or a priest, or a little church, 
“even as small as a house,” would 
lead inevitably to the immediate 
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conversion of hundreds of others. 

One shrewd-looking elderly wo- 
man catechist had been quietly 
thinking it over while the others 
talked. “In 20 years we could have 
this province Catholic if only we 
had enough priests,” she said with 
quiet confidence. The others all 
agreed. 

When I met Father Victor Kim, 
the Korean pastor in the new par- 
ish, I found that he was a North 
Korean. He had been taught by 
the German Benedictines of Won- 
san. They had trained this intelli- 


gent, smiling-faced man well. I 


questioned him about the reasons 
for the present progress. His rea- 
sons were subsequently given to me 


over and over again in every part 
of the country. 

1. The war brought home to the 
people a conviction that there must 
be something more in life than just 
the things of this world. It made 
them re-examine their own pagan- 
ism and realize its inadequacy in 
time of stress and suffering. 

2. Koreans have been greatly im- 
pressed by the way in which Catho- 
lic GI’s attended Mass. “These are 
Christians who really take their re- 
ligion seriously,” they said. 

3. They have seen the generosity 
of American Catholics in the enor- 
mous quantities of relief goods sent 
and distributed through Catholic 
war-relief agencies. They have also 
noted the way in which those goods 
were handed out without any in- 
quiries about the beliefs of the re- 


cipients. And they saw that there 
were no “strings” attached to the 
gifts. 

4. Koreans admire immensely 
(Father Kim used the Korean triple 
affirmative) the celibacy of the 
Catholic clergy. Koreans tradition- 
ally have sdensified sanctity and 
scholarship with celibacy, but. it 
has usually been in relation to 
people long since dead. Fifteen 
years ago lew people believed that 
the Catholic priests’ celibacy was 
genuine. Today it is accepted, and 
that acceptance has been aided in- 
directly by the fact that Catholic 
missionaries, who had no families 
to think she, were therefore gen- 
erally in a better position to “stick 
it out” with their people when the 
Korean War came. 

After talking to Father Kim I 
met a number of Korean priests 
in different parts of the country. 
Almost all had exciting stories to 
tell of how, although marked men, 
they had none the less somehow 
managed to survive the commun- 
ist occupation. 

Father Paul Kim of Hampyong 
escaped from jail and hid under 
the floorboards of his church for 
25 days. Some of his people who 
knew that he was there managed 
to get sufficient food to him to keep 
him alive. Once they came and 
told him that one of his parishion- 
ers was thought to be dying. It 
was a case for Extreme Unction, 
and he decided that it was his 
duty to take a chance. He dressed 
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in woman’s clothes, went out, a- 
nointed the dying Christian, then re- 
turned to his hiding place under 
the boards. On another day he 
crept out and baptized a family of 
converts. While he was away, the 
communists came and burned down 
the church. Taking a chance had 
saved his life. 

His progress report was typical 
of those I was given in every part 
of the country. When he arrived 
in Hampyong nine years before, 
there were 60 Catholics in the en- 
tire area. Now there were 1,600. 
Before the people had experienced 
the communist invasion he averaged 
some 100 converts a year. But now 
the figure was shooting up. Last 
year it had been 300; this year it 
would be many more, for he had 
300 people under instruction at 
that moment. 

“If you build a church, or put a 
catechist, in any village around 
here you could be certain of at 
least 200 converts in the first year, 


RETURNED WITH 
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after which the number would go 
up and up each year.’ 

A few weeks later I sat talking 
in Mokpo with Msgr. Thomas 
Quinlan, a hero of the Death 
March to the Yalu River, and now 
Papal Regent. He had just finished 
a tour of all the dioceses. Mokpo 
was the last place on his itinerary, 
and so by now he had got the pic- 
ture he had wanted. Priests from 
all over the area were sitting around 
him, exchanging stories of the great, 
undreamed-of progress, and of the 
danger of the moment of opportuni- 
ty slipping through their fingers for 
want of enough helpers. I asked 
him to sum up his impressions of 
his tour. 

“People were never before so re- 
ceptive to Catholic teaching,” he 
told me. “Never before were there 
so many converts. In every diocese 
the story is the same.” And then, 
a little wistfully, “We must ride on 
the crest of the wave or the moment 
of opportunity will pass.” 


INTEREST 


My wife and I, with other tourists, were admiring the huge cave called Dion- 
ysius’ Ear in the ancient city of Syracuse, Sicily. 

We marveled at the way whispers are magnified into loud echoes. (Accord- 
ing to legend, Dionysius I built the grotto-dungeon to detect the whispered 


secrets of his prisoners.) 
I whispered my wife’s first name, 


full name came booming back, “Chiarina . . 


“Chiarina.” 


To our utter amazement, her 
. Bologna!” 


Realizing what had happened, I turned to the couple standing next to us 


and said, “That is our name. Why did you whisper it? 


“Well, Bologna is our home town,’ 


5? 


’ the man explained. 
Sando Bologna. 


pee ae © 











Sainte = Chapelle: 


Jewel of Paris 


By Francis Steegmuller 
Condensed from “House and Garden”* 





The world’s most glorious win- 
dows are hidden away in an area 


of massive courts and prisons 


Gizeerenes 1s the best way to see 
things, but there are precious 
corners of Paris into which undirect- 
ed strolling would be unlikely to 
take you. You might stroll through 
Paris for 100 years al still not find 
the Sainte- Chapelle. 

Most of us would be unlikely to 
penetrate haphazardly into the vast 
combination of police and court 
buildings that sprawls across the Ile 
de la Cité. No, you have to be told 
to visit all that grimness, told to 
pick your way among heavy masses 
of masonry to the Sainte- Chapelle 
that stands there so modestly in the 
grimness’ very heart. You have to 
be told the first time, that is; there- 
after, you come back on your own. 

The Sainte-Chapelle is the former 
private chapel of the kings of France 
(whose ancient palace stood on this 
ground now given over to police- 
men and lawyers). It was one of 
the first Gothic buildings with walls 
made almost entirely of glass, the 
lightest, most daringly designed 
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jewel box of stained glass in the 
entire world. 


The Sainte-Chapelle is not vast, 


about 118’ by 56’, outside measure- 
ments. What is overwhelming is the 
vast proportion of window space: 
there are 15 windows, each over 49’ 
high by 15’ wide, plus a rose win- 
dow. You feel yourself in the pres- 


ence of a “conflagration,” ignited 
yourself, almost, by the immense, 
all but continuous sheets of blazing 
glass. 

The king of France who built it 
was Louis IX, St. Louis, to whom 
Emperor Baudouin II of Constanti- 
nople had offered, in exchange for 
military help, several great relics: 
the crown of thorns and a large 


‘piece of the true cross, a portion of 


the sacred lance, the holy sponge, 
and part of the head of St. John 
the Baptist. 


© 1956 by Conde Nast Publications, 
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French monks were sent across 
Europe to fetch these relics, King 
Louis went barefoot beyond Paris 
on the road to meet them, and they 
were temporarily housed in a chap- 
el within the palace. But they de- 
served a better setting than that, 
and for them the Sainte-Chapelle 
was especially designed. (There 
seems to have been no question of 
leaving the relics in the custody of 
Notre. "Dame, the cathedral of Paris. 
The king, saint though he was, 
wanted the relics under his own 
jurisdiction. ) This was in the 1240's. 
Most of the stained glass in the 
cathedral of Chartres had just been 
finished, winning renown for its 
makers; and from the stained-glass 


makers of Chartres were ordered 
the windows of the new shrine. The 
Sainte-Chapelle was consecrated in 
the presence of St. Louis on April 
25, 1248. 

Needless to say, the new building 
wasn't jammed up against others, 


the way it is now. Such superb 
architecture was not designed to be 
only half seen. It communicated 
with the palace, but stood away 
from it. 

The chapel wasn’t dwarfed by 
its neighbors. Today you have to 
know just where the Sainte-Chap- 
elle is to seek its slender fléche on 
the Paris skyline. In those days, it 
loomed up from behind the walls 
of the palace yard. And not only 
was its own courtyard more exten- 
sive than it is today, but the whole 
palace enclosure was airier, more 


given over to trees and to gardens. 

In this bright, new, airy little 
shrine every thing was of the best. 
Today, 700 years later, many of its 
carefully thought-out elegancies are 
still visible. One is a hospitable 
bench, carefully built, of easy pro- 
portions, luxuriously comfortable 
when palace cushions were spread. 
Two niches with recessed seats were 
places of honor for particularly 
prominent worshipers. A grilled box 
was reserved for the king: he could 
enter it directly from the palace, 
without passing ‘through the chapel. 
All the lower walls were mosaic- 
encrusted. Twelve life-size statues 
of the Apostles, 12 masterpieces of 
sculpture, stood on the chapel’s pil- 
Jars. 

The altar has disappeared. But 
above it still stands the elevated 
platform on which the relics them- 
selves were kept, in a beautifully 
wrought casket representing the 
Sainte-Chapelle itself in miniature. 
[It was opened only on great feasts 
or for great visitors. (The two wind- 
ing staircases leading to the relic 
gallery are elegant, but narrow; in 
1378 Emperor. Charles IV, gouty 
and obese, got stuck in one of them, 
and was hauled, pushed, and car- 
ried on his pious visit “with great 
damage to his body.”) 

Because this was the royal chapel, 
it was given into the charge of no 
single Religious Order: representa- 
tives of all the Orders offered Mass 
here in rotation, following a compli- 
cated annual schedule. The royal 
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music was the finest. With its splen- 
did decoration and great relics, the 
royal chapel was constantly the 
scene of royal marriages, Ie Deums, 
the receptions of sovereigns and am- 
bassadors. To this day, here and 
there in Sainte-Chapelle you will 
see the Crown of Thorns carved 
above the crown of France. 

Then, gradually, the character of 
the place began to change. The 
kings moved out of their old palace; 
sad when the kings moved out the 
law courts moved in. 

With the French Revolution, the 
chapel was offered for sale to pri- 
vate buyers for demolition; but 
there seem to have been no takers. 
A sculptor named Daujon was hired 
by the government to crawl over it 
and remove crowns, coats of arms, 
royal initials, fleurs-de-lys, all in- 
signia that smacked of royalty. The 
relics were dispersed—some sent to 
Saint-Denis, some to Notre Dame, 
some lost. The chapel became a 
club, a flour storehouse, and finally 
a filing room for legal archives. 

Because the place wasn’t as light 
to work in as it might be, the 
stained glass in all the windows up 
to a height of about ten feet was 
smashed, and white glass substi- 
tuted! That moment, the moment 
of the smashing of the old glass for 
the benefit of filing clerks, was sure- 
ly the low point in the life of 
Sainte-Chapelle. 

Then, in the Romantic age, with 
the revival of interest in everything 
Gothic, its condition improved. 
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Such influential lovers of old build- 
ings as the architect Viollet-le-Duc 
and Prosper Merimée, the author 
of Carmen (who was at this time 
government inspector of historical 
monuments), turned their attention 
to the Sainte-Chapelle, and the gov- 
ernment voted to restore it. 

Twice a year, if you wish, you 
may come here to Mass. The Sainte- 
Chapelle is no longer the property 
of the Church, but of the French 
government. It is a secular building, 
a museum. But on the second Sun- 
day after Easter a Mass is said to 
celebrate the anniversary of the 
chapel’s original consecration. Mass 
is said again on May 19, the feast 
day of St. Ives, patron saint of law- 


yers. That day, the chapel is crowd- 


ed with lawyers, both men and 
women, in their traditional black 
robes. 

More frequent than Masses in 
the Sainte-Chapelle are concerts. It 
has preserved its tradition of fine 
music. Early Church music is its 
specialty. 

But touching though it is that 
there should still be two Masses a 
year, beautiful as the concerts are, 
it is the stained glass of the Sainte- 
Chapelle that draws its thousands 
of visitors. In many respects, the 
“restoration” of the building by 
Viollet-le-Duc and his assistants 
invites the scorn of modern schol- 
ars: much of the polychrome dec- 
oration is 19th-century fantasy 
rather than real restoration. 

No one complains about the res- 
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toration of the glass. The greatest 
experts, the most savage stained- 
glass snobs, agree that the glass 
manufactured by Viollet-le-Duc’s 
artisans and placed in the lower 
parts of the windows, where the 
ancient glass had been removed, is 
of very great beauty and stunning 
effect, to be distinguished only on 
close examination from the glass 
made in the 1240’s at Chartres. The 
restorers realized fully that the 
glass was the essence of the chapel, 
and they rose to extraordinary 
heights of artistry. The design and 
color of the rose window, whose 
glass is 200 years later than the 
earliest of the rest, make one think 
of tongues of fire. 

The French describe a particularly 
fine red wine as “a wine the color 
of the windows of Sainte-Chapelle”; 
and perhaps nothing _ expresses 
French pride in the windows more 
than this willingness to mention 
them in the same breath with wine. 
Of all Bible pictures, the windows 
of Sainte-Chapelle, “spun of violets 
and rainbows,” are the most won- 
derful. The figures are not only 
marvelously colored, but beautifully 
drawn. All the books from Genesis 
to the Prophets are illustrated; em- 
phasis is on the Old Testament an- 
cestors and precursors of Christ; 


for in the Sainte-Chapelle, Christ 
Himself was too closely present in 
his own sacred relics to make neces- 
sary illustration of his story. Only 
two windows are devoted to Him, 
one to his infancy and one to his 
Passion. 

In the last window is depicted 
the transfer of the relics to Paris. 
As we look at the personages in 
this window, St. Louis welcoming 
the relics, his mother Blanche of 
Castille, his wife Marguerite of 
Provence, we feel in the company 
of people of our own age. 

The relics themselves—or what 
was left of them after the scatter- 
ing at the Revolution—passed into 
the keeping of the Notre Dame 
treasury. In the last century it was 
decided to put one relic on prom- 
inent permanent display, the most 
prominent, even theatrical, display 
possible in Paris. The choice of 
place was a comment on _ the 
changed status of Sainte-Chapelle. 
A fragment of the Crown of 
Thorns, brought across Europe in 
the 1240's by St. Louis’ monks and 
enshrined in the Sainte-Chapelle, 
which was built in all its glory 
especially to receive it, now hangs 
high over Paris in a gilded ball at 
the tip of the tall central steeple of 
Notre Dame. 


The truth about Gothic architecture is, first, that it is alive, and second, that 
it is on the march. It is the Church Militant; it is the only fighting architec- 
ture. All its spires are spears at rest; and all its stones are asleep in a catapult. 
G. K. Chesterton. 
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Cardinal Gibbons and 
the Centle /\pproach 


He showed U.S 


. Catholics how to 


thaw hostility instead of returning it 


AMES CARDINAL GIBBONS 
probably did more than any 
other man to foster friendly 

relations between U.S. Catholics 

and their Protestant neighbors. 
The atmosphere in which Cath- 
olics in the U.S. lived during the 


J 


years Ww hen Gibbons was growing 
up was filled with suspicion pe 


hostility. In August, 1834, just a 
week after Gibbons was baptized, 
an anti-Catholic mob burned an 
Ursuline convent and school in 
Charlestown, Mass., to the ground. 
A few years later, mobs burned two 
Catholic churches in Philadelphia. 
Bigots sacked a Catholic church in 
L cnieville. In 1859, a Catholic bov 
was whipped for refusing to read 
from a Protestant Bible in a Boston 
public school. 

Yet in 1884, only 50 years after 
the Charlestown convent was burn- 
ed, the U.S. found itself the scene 
of the largest gathering of Catholic 
bishops, outside of Rome, since the 
Council of Trent in 1563. This 
1884 gathering, the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, occasioned 
no riots and met no resistance. In 
THE 
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fact, the Church had by then won 
so much respect that the President 
of the U.S. sent his warmest greet- 
ings and seriously planned to attend 
the council. The change that had 
occurred in a half-century was to 
a great extent the result of Gibbons’ 
influence. 

Cardinal Gibbons was an extra- 
ordinary leader because he was or- 
dinary in so many ways. He was 
able, not brilliant, as a theologian. 
He read a great deal, but was not 
a ringing orator. He was devout, 
but not ascetic. 

He supported many good ideas, 
but rarely had an origina! one him- 
Paulist Writers’ Bureau. 


Dicest by the 
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self. Although he made no serious 
blunders in running his archdio- 
cese, neither did he do anything 
striking for it. Even his little van- 
ities were those of ordinary men. He 
loved to win at cards; he loved to 
dress up for ceremonies. 

In short, he was a moderate man 
“of moderate talents. His modera- 
tion might have simply been medi- 
ocrity, except for one fact. It was 
a moderation subordinated to the 
virtue of prudence and dedicated 
to the Kingdom of God. 

Gibbons was the son of 
grant Irish parents. He was born 
in Baltimore in 1834 when there 
were only 15 million Americans; he 
n 1921 (also in Baltimore) 

were 107 million. 
was born, only one 
30 was a Catholic; 
the ratio was one 


immi- 


died 
when there 
When he 
American in 
when he died, 
In six. 

The U.S. and the Catholic 
Church in the U.S. grew together. 
Cardinal Gibbons helped shows both 
to grow at a time when the Church 
seemed to be losing its former 
strongholds in Europe and Latin 
America. Yet Gibbons contributed 
to this growth of the American 
church without any official position 
or legal title as head of the Church 
in the U.S. But as the archbishop 
of the nation’s oldest diocese and by 
virtue of his own personality, Gib- 
bons became the unofficial Patri- 
arch of the Church in this country. 

Faced with prejudice and oc- 
some 19th 


casional _ persecution, 
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century American Catholics would 
have preferred to meet fire with 

(When the Charlestown con- 
vent was burned, the Bishop of 
Boston had to plead with gangs of 
Irish railroad workers not to attack 
the Protestants in revenge.) But 
more of them inclined to 
meet the opposition with weakness. 
Often they fell away from the 
Church, especially in the South. 
Some watered down the Church’s 
teachings, and were content with 


were 


merely ‘aaeied practice. Of those 


who did keep the faith, most 
seemed quite content to keep the 
fact quiet. 

Cardinal Gibbons followed a 
middle road. Firm in his faith, he 
nevertheless saw the need of cer- 
tain adjustments to the American 
environment. Without offense, yet 
without compromise, he proved to 
his non-Catholic neighbors that a 
person could be both fervently 
Catholic and fervently American. 

Most of Gibbons’ labors were 
devoted to the full integration of 
Catholics into American society. 
This integration was as much a 
part of American social develop- 
ment a century ago as the integra- 
tion of Negroes is today. If Gib- 
bons had taken a different stand, 
the results could have been disas- 
trous. The Catholic Church in the 
U.S. might have become a small 
and intransigent minority, as un- 
popular as the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Or it might have degenerated into 
a motley group of quarreling nation- 
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al churches, Catholic in name but 
not in spirit. 

\n early and persistent problem 
was the attitude of American 
Catholics toward Protestants. In 
Europe, Catholics had generally re- 
garded all Protestants as deliberate 
heretics, to be shunned like plague- 


carriers. The Catholic approach to 


Protestants was likely to be a fiery 
assault upon all their doctrines and 


practices. 

Some American Catholics inter 
ested in convert work, like Orestes 
Brownson, were inclined to adopt 
pugnacious methods. Gibbons was 
not. Influenced, perhaps, by the 
spirit of Isaac Hecker and by mem- 
ories of the kindness of < 1 Presby- 
terian grocer for whom he cae once 
worked in New Orleans, Gibbons 
used the gentle touch. 

His soft, persuasive approach 
proved successful. In four years as 
Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina, 
he doubled the number of Cath- 
olics in that state. His famous book 
The Faith of Our Fathers was 
written as a calm and reasonable 
plea to his fellow-Americans to con- 
sider the claims of the Catholic 
Church. The kindly technique in 
convert-making was not original 
with Gibbons, but he helped popu- 
larize it. 

Legal acceptance of Catholics as 
equals in American society was 
fairly easy to obtain. Social accept- 
ance, in the face of deep-rooted 
prejudices, was another matter. Nor 
was all the fault on the Protestant 
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side. Catholics themselves seemed 
to erect bars against full and 
friendly association with outsiders. 
They were often reluctant to share 
in community enterprises or to join 
community organizations. 

Naturally, Catholics could not 
participate in inter-denominational 
religious exercises with a good con- 
science. But this spirit of separa- 
tion was even carried to the point 
where priests were not permitted to 
offer prayers at civic exercises. 
Cardinal Gibbons loosened some of 
this rigidity (while making careful 
explanations to Rome) by appear- 
ing at political conventions, nation- 
al congresses, and civic meetings. 
There he would offer the opening 
or closing prayer, even though non- 
Catholic dle ‘rgymen offered prayers 
from the same platform. 

The Cardinal also fought for the 
moderate view with regard to fra- 
ternal organizations. When some 
bishops were asking Rome to pro- 
hibit Catholic membership not only 
in all secret organizations but even 
in many open societies not under 
Catholic sponsorship, Gibbons 
fought the move. He knew that 
such societies were a prominent 
feature of American life, and that 
membership in some of them was 
almost indispensable for social ac- 
ceptance in many areas. Despite 
Gibbons’ pleas, several of such 
groups were prohibited for Catho- 
lics. However, Catholic member- 
ship was tolerated in three large 
groups: the Grand Army of the 
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Republic, the Knights of Labor, 
and the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans. 

The conflict of nationalities has 
always been a problem in the U.S. 
as streams of immigration have 
flowed from widely differing lands. 
For the Catholic Church in Gib- 
bons’ day, the problem was acute. 
Other churches were usually homo- 
geneous in national background. 
Anglicans and Methodists were 
English. Presbyterians were Scotch. 
Members of the reformed churches 
were Dutch and German. Luther- 
ans were German and Scandinavi- 
an. But the Catholic Church was 
made up of men from every land, 
speaking different tongues. 


Sc ymetimes tem pera ments clashed. 


The Germans and the Irish were 
frequently in conflict, and both 
groups looked with some distaste on 
immigrants from southern and east- 
ern Europe. 

Gibbons wanted to see Catholic 
immigrants Americanized as soon 
as possible. He opposed the crea- 
tion of separate bishoprics for Cath- 
olics of each nationality and the 
effort to require compulsory mem- 
bership of second-generation Amer- 
icans in the national parishes of 
their parents. 

But the Cardinal was not total- 
ly adamant in the matter. He did 
establish national parishes in his 
own diocese so that his newer sheep 
could hear sermons and go to con- 
fession in their own tongues. He 
encouraged the new Americans to 
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have a great love for their adopted 
homeland and to obey its laws 
faithfully. Nearly every sermon he 
delivered in a national parish con- 
tained a patriotic exhortation. 

To make sure that other Ameri- 
cans knew that Catholics were loy- 
al, the Cardinal took advantage of 
nearly every important public 
speech to emphasize his devotion to 
his country. In 1887, in celebration 
of the centenary of the Constitution 
he declared, “The Constitution of 
the United States is worthy of be- 
ing written in letters of gold. It is a 
charter by which the liberties of 60 
millions of people are secured, and 
by which, under Providence, the 
temporal happiness of countless mil- 
lions yet unborn will be perpetuat- 
ed.” Gibbons so greatly admired 
the Constitution that he thought it 
would be marred by any changes. 
He even opposed such emendunents 
as those requiring the popular elec- 
tion of Senators and granting suf- 
frage to women! 

At a sermon in Milwaukee in 
1891, Gibbons spoke for all Ameri- 
can Catholics, whatever their an- 
cestry: “We will prove to our 
countrymen that the ties formed by 
grace and faith are stronger than 
flesh and blood. God and our coun- 
try!—this our watchword. Loyalty to 
God’s Church and to our country! 
—this our religious and political 
faith.” When he died in 1921, 
Americans of all persuasions agreed 
that such indeed had been the faith 
of the Cardinal of Baltimore. 
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Men on a platform far out at 

sea will give us 10 precious 
] < ; 

minutes warning of attack 


UTSIDE, THE ANGRY North 
Atlantic blew a 60-knot 
gale. Snow swirled across 

the just- completed heliport atop the 
Texas Tower, that gawky radar 
platform which ewe like a giant 
three-legged spider out of George’ 3 
Bank, an underwater hump in the 
ocean 110 miles east of Cape Cod. 

Inside, in the steam-heated, pas- 
tel-shaded mess hall, some of the 
33 Air Force men aboard were 
watching a “Ma and Pa Kettle” 
movie. (Its setting, ironically, was 
the sunny beach at Waikiki.) Oth- 
ers, IN warm staterooms, caught ex: 
tra sleep, wrote letters home, or 
eased into adjustable lounge chairs 
to read a book or magazine. A few 
of the less fortunate stood watch in 
the boiler room. 

Set. Norman Ostby and I opened 
one of the heavy steel doors that 
separated the cozy inside from the 
howling outside. We watched for a 


moment, shivering, as the snow 
made ghostly, luminous blurs of 


the deck lights. Then we fought 
the wind with our full strength to 
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Lite in a Radar Tower 


February, 








pull the great bulkhead door shut. 
No one else in the world, that 
night, was experiencing anything 
like this. Up inside the tower we 
were snug as could be. Down be- 
low, 60 feet under the gently-sway- 
ing tower—the raging Atlantic. 
Like millions of. other Americans, 
I had read about how storms had 
hit the tower, including one last 
November which marooned for a 
time a party of visiting Air Force 
officers. But it wasn’t until I came 
here for a look of my own that I 
realized that such storms are fairly 
common. I had planned to stay four 
days, but it was nearly two weeks 
before the weather let me get off. 
The Air Force men who- staff the 
tower call it “The Monster” or 
“The Thing.” Radio operators hail 
it by the code name Risky, and fish- 
ermen who scatter from George’s 
bank at the first sign of storm think 
Inc., 
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it’s well named. For the tower is an 
experiment in engineering. 

The tower is not a ship, though 

its salty airmen speak of the round 
windows in its 200-foot sides a 
“portholes,” and though waves as 
high as 81 feet have pounded the 
four-deck living quarters. It is not 
an island, yet the three 16-foot- 
thick caissons holding it aloft run 
45 feet into the have packed sand 
beneath the sea. It is called a 
“Texas” Tower, yet it lies many 
miles from the Lone Star State. It 
gets its name from its resemblance 
to oil-drilling rigs off the Texas 
coast. The tower may not even be 
legal. It lies outside American ter- 
ritorial waters and, as a man-made 
hazard to navigation, has no clear 
right to be where it is. 

Yet there it stands, representing 
$12 million worth of steel, concrete, 
and spine-tingling construction, to 
give perhaps 10 minutes’ warning 
to our coastal areas should enemy 
bombers come speeding their way. 
But that ten minutes could be vital. 

A push of one red button aboard 
the tower will alert the Air Defense 
Fighter pilots _ will 
“scramble” from their ready rooms 
in Brunswick, Me., Falmouth, 
Mass., and other East Coast bases. 
Hangar doors will swing open. 
Lean, deadly jets will take off and, 
within five minutes of the tower’s 
will be at an altitude at 
can challenge the high- 


command. 


warning, 
which they 
flying foe. 

in thus helping to provide a 
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razor-thin measure of security, the 
tower works with other radar sta- 
tions and radar picket ships. It is 
part of a far-flung radar defense we 
are forging in three layers across 
the northern U.S., Canada, Green- 
land, Alaska and the polar wastes. 

Two more towers are being built, 
one on Nantucket Shoals and one 
off Long Island. In the planning 
stage are even more dramatic “float- 
ing platforms,” to be anchored sev- 
eral hundred miles off shore to the 
underwater mountains of the mid- 
Atlantic. 

For many years to come, little 
groups of American forces will live 
in strange isolation across the Far 
North and the North Atlantic. 
Even now, some are living in cor- 
rugated iron igloos beneath the 
snow. Others, like those on the tow- 
er, are living more comfortably, 
though like characters in a Jules 
Verne novel. 

I have shared their excellent food 
and the comfort of the tower's 
sheeted bunks. I also shared the 
anxiety of one young airman who 
joked nervously with the others as 
the wind whined through the mess 
hall ventilators: “Well, the Empire 
State building sways in the wind, 
too, and it hasn’t toppled yet.” 

Part of the time, as | have said, I 
was on the tower of my own choice. 
But the rest of the time I was 
there involuntarily because of the 
tower’s biggest problem—the total 
lack of any sure means of transpor- 
tation to the mainland. The dis- 
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tance to Boston, 13 hours by ship 
in good weather, stretches for all 
practical purposes to 13 light years 
in a storm. 

Helicopter service will 
when winds do not exceed 30 
knots, but they often do. And ships, 
like the little tug El Sol which 
brought me out with the first crew 
of Air Force men, will hazard the 
transfer of men and supplies only 
when weather permits—which it 
often doesn’t. 

You must swing high 
over the water, in a crane-lifted per- 
sonnel “doughnut,” as 
the men called it). Airman 1/c Da- 
vid Daniels is a skilled crane opera- 
tor who gained experience swinging 
bulldozers through the air for the 
Army. But even so, this is at best a 
fair weather operation. 

Aloneness: that’s the one over- 
riding emotion the men on the tow- 
er feel. Not loneliness, for good 
companionship offsets that, but 
aloneness. This is something more 
than what you feel on a ship at sea. 
Unlike a ship, the tower has no 
forward motion; it can go nowhere. 

I felt that aloneness strongly my 
third day on the tower. I awoke 
about 7 a.m. and looked drowsily out 
to sea from my upper bunk. There, 
framed in the port, was a low-slung 
tanker, the Nodaway, which would 
attempt that day to refuel us. I 
came wide awake, for that tanker 
was highly important to us just 
then. The tower was down to only 
two days’ supply of diesel fuel. 


work 


aboard, 


basket Cor 
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Would 
cration in the 
succeed? I wondered 
concern. 

Without fuel, the tower 
be a grey, dark, heatless ghost in 


difficult op- 
weather— 
with some 


refueling—a_ d 
best of 


would 


nin sui dle of the freezing Atlantic. 
a place where men wall huddle 


in their Arctic eating cold 
food by the beams of emergency 
lamps whose batteries would last 
but a few hours. Everything—the 
lights, the stoves, and the evapora- 
tors which make fresh water from 
the sea—depends on that fuel. 

On that previous day, the Noda- 
way had come alongside, and in 
the choppy sea had snapped the 
sia six-inch hawsers which held 

t, bobbing, to the tower. The fuel 
“st had parted and oil had sprayed 
as from an uncapped gusher. The 
tanker had withdrawn, defeated for 
the time, by the sea and the weath- 
er. 

I recalled this as I dressed, and 
hoped that the sea would be kind 
this time. Around 9 a.m., the tank- 
er made fast its lines. One snapped, 
and over the tower's public address 
system came an urgent “All person- 
nel to the main deck.” A square 
knot, much heaving and _ hauling, 
and the line was fast again. Often 
through the day lines snapped and 
the procedure was repeated. But 
thousands of gallons of clean, beau- 
tiful oil flowed into the tanks. That 
night, a storm broke. 

The men on the tower run to 
types, as in any military unit. You 


gear, 
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will find the inevitable Practical 
Joker, the Philosopher, the Ency- 
clopedia of Miscellaneous Knowl- 
edge, the Frustrated Romeo. Ashore, 
their lives may drift in a multitude 
of different directions. But on the 
tower they are a unit, and there is 
real companionship. “We're all in 
the same boat, or rather on the 
same tower,” one of them put it. 
They are few, and the men help 
each other, often without being 
asked. A first lieutenant fills in as 
tower barber, and even the com- 
manding officer helps push back 
tables and chairs in the mess hall 
“so the _— and KP’s won’t have 


to do it.” These men sense that 


they are she. of something radical- 


ly new, and they thrill to the ex- 
citement of it. 

Morale is no problem to busy 
men, and these men are busy. This 
is a period of shakedown. A repre- 
sentative from usaF1, the armed 
forces’ educational institute, regu- 
larly comes aboard to line up men 
for correspondence courses. ‘Two 
TV sets supplement the movies. 
There is a miniature golf course. 
And, every six weeks, a sea chest 
full of best sellers from shore goes 
into the tower's bulging library. 
Some airmen are even talking of 
“going fishing,” though they will 
nou a stout and lengthy line. 

The men will put in two years’ 
duty with the tower, though only 
half actually on it. Each man on 
board has his counterpart at Truro 
aircraft control and warning station 


on Cape Cod. Every 30 days, 
weather permitting, the two men 
exchange places. 

For some, like radio operator 
Paul Gallipeo, who has a wife and 
seven children at Truro, even this 
much time on the tower is a strain. 
But most of the men, including 
Gallipeo, are philosophical about it. 
“The service wife knows you've got 
to be away some of the time.” 

The tower off Cape Cod was 
built by Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
Quincy, Mass. Its hollow steel cais- 
sons rose high above the tower as 
tugs towed it to George’s Bank. 
The caissons were dropped to the 
ocean floor, and six powerful air 
compressors lifted the tower like an 
elevator cab into the air. A clam- 
shell bucket, lowered through the 
permanent caissons, scooped sand 
from the ocean floor. The heavy 
caissons thereupon sank into the 
holes thus dug. Workmen later 
filled the caissons with concrete. 

During construction, two civilian 
workers were killed. Others feared 
for their lives many times, when 
storm-tossed work barges battered 
the tower, or when angry waves 
ripped loose the tower’s 80-ton fen- 
ders and smashed them sledge-like 
against the caissons. But thus far, 
the tower has won its contest with 
the fierce North Atlantic. 

The little band of airmen aboard, 
those few who help protect us, 
firmly believe that this particular 
arm of America’s defense is well 
worth the effort and the danger. 
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By John E. Gibson 
Condensed from “Your Life”* 





Are You a Food 


Neurotic? 


The foods you won't eat can 
give away your inner traits 


RE you ONE of those finicky 
A persons who can’t eat this 

and won’t touch that? Sci- 
ence has discovered that your food 
dislikes reveal more about you than 
you may suspect. Roughly speak- 
ing, the more foods you dislike the 
more likely you are to be mal- 
adjusted. 

Sound fantastic? Nevertheless, the 
fact is borne out by more than two 
years of research ‘by scientists of 
two universities. Credit for discover- 
ing that food dislikes are a strong 
indication of personality traits be- 
longs largely to two men: Dr. 
Richard W allen, professor of psy 
chology at Western Reserve uni- 
versity, and Dr. William D. Altus, 
psychologist of the University of 
California. 

Some time ago, Dr. Wallen got 
to wondering why certain people 
show strong aversion to certain 
foods. As his studies progressed, he 
was struck by the fact that the 
more neurotic his human subjects 
were, the more capricious they 
seemed to be about their food. He 


*Suite 501-E, 270 Park Ave., New York City 17. Sept.-Oct. 
Press, and reprinted with 
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noted that although well-balanced 
persons disliked comparatively few 
foods, the  ill-adjusted, unhappy 
ones were averse to a great many. 

Professor Wallen ond his col- 
leagues then put their theory to 
scientific test. The first step was to 
compile a list of 20 common foods 
which wide-scale tests had shown 
were enjoyed by nine persons out 
of ten. Then the foods were tried 
out on selected groups of normal 
and neurotic people. The results 
astounded even Dr. Wallen him- 
self. 

Practically every food on the list 
was disliked by a much larger pro- 
portion of the neurotics than by the 
normal people. Practically none of 
the normal persons disliked more 
than five foods on the list; the ma- 
jority of them disliked only one or 
two. On the other hand, almost 
three fourths of the neurotics dis- 
liked more than two foods; and 

disliked more than five. 


1955. @ 1955 by The Kingsway 
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In all experiments the neurotics’ 
distaste for commonly liked foods 
was strikingly evident. For example, 
eight times as many neurotics as 
normal people were revolted by cab- 
bage in any form, and forty times 
as many refused to touch fried 
eggs! 

However, a small percentage of 
well-balanced persons did have high 
aversion scores. So disliking a large 
number of common foods does not 
necessarily indicate that 
neurotic. But tests have shown that 
if your high score is accompanied 
by certain typical sy mptoms “_ 
as frequent head: iches, insomnia, 
inability to concentrate, then sn 


you are 


are likely to be genuinely mal- 
adjusted. Professor "WwW allen’s find- 
ings were corroborated by a more 


recent study completed by Dr. 
Altus. 

Dr. David Harold Fink, a psy- 
chiatrist, has tested Professor Wal- 
len’s findings on scores of mentally 
“Professor Wal- 
Fink, “ac- 


and 


disturbed patients. 
len’s discovery,” says Dr. 
tually amounts to a 
ingenious application of a well- 
established psychological principle: 
with the development of neurosis, 
the individual's viewpoint becomes 
exceedingly narrow; as the condi- 
tion progresses, more and more 
things are viewed with active dis- 
taste—including the food that he 
eats.” 

Scientists a number of 
other reasons why maladjusted peo- 
ple tend to be averse to common 


sound 


suggest 
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foods. Professor Wallen points out 
that both food dislikes and neurotic 
behavior patterns are acquired early 
in childhood. And he believes that 
food aversions and personality mal- 
adjustments often begin at the same 
time and from the same cause. He 
believes that often they are both 
“the result of emotional experiences 
at meals, faulty and capricious 
training methods, and fear of the 
new and strange.” 

A small child who witnesses a 
family row at the dinner table may 
have his sense of security shaken to 
such an extent that the seed of an 
anxiety neurosis is planted. At the 
same time, he may associate the up- 
setting experience with whatever 
food he may have been eating and 
so form a permanent aversion to it. 
Again, a sensitive child made to 
stand in a dark closet because he 
won't eat his carrots may acquire 
a dislike for carrots because he sub- 
consciously associates them with the 
experience. 

Now, a word about the food- 
aversion test at the end of this 
article. Dr. Fink, who prepared it, 
emphasizes that the test gives an 
general disposi- 

undertake to 


indication of one’s 
tion but does not 
measure neurotic tendencies. 

Go over the list of these common 
foods and check each one that you 
dislike. (Don’t check the ones which 
you can’t eat because they disagree 
with you—just check the ones w hich 
you don’t like.) Score five points 
for each food you dislike. 
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If your total score is no more may have some highly erratic per- 
than 5, you are probably very well — sonality traits. 


adjusted. Things don’t “rub you Check Y Visi] 
the wrong way” easily, and you are icintaiedliiiiadiimiiae ai 


likely to get along well with most watermelon rhubarb 
people. It your score is 10 to 15, mushroom soup — asparagus 
vour disposition is probably about — fried eggs cabbage 
average. lima beans oatmeal 
However, if your score is 25, your tomato juice milk 
outlook on life may be hypercritical. rice pudding veal 
Very likely you are having some — sour cream cheese 
difficulty in meeting your problems. turkey Jamb 
And if your score is 40 or over, sausage coffee 
there is a strong indication that you — currants plums 


In Our Parish 


which had few permanent parishioners but many non-con- 
tributing transients, income was falling rapidly, so our pastor decided to station 
ushers at the door to suggest to visitors that they leave 25¢ for pew rent. 

Unfortunately, the first two ushers to get the job were quite belligerent 
about it. One of their friends came in at 10 o’clock Mass and was vigorously 
reminded to put his quarter on the table. 

“IT only came back to get my hat,” he protested. “I was at the 8 o’clock 
Mass and I left it on the seat.’ 

The ushers waved him in, but after he had gone a few steps, one of them 
rushed forward, plucked his coat sleeve, and said, “Remember, now, you're 
only to get your hat—no praying!” 
P.B. 


a small town in Montana, the pastor announced one Sunday 
that the following week a collection would be taken up for Peter’s Pence. Later 
that week he received this note: 

“Father, enclosed is $1 to help fix Peter’s fence. If we are going to have to 
repair it each year, maybe we should build a new one.” 
F.G. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 














By Bill Stephenson 


Condensed from “ 


“Maclean’s’ Ls ss 


When All the World 
Went Bicycle Mad 


‘wheelmen’ 


The 


put much of 


the gaiety into the gay Nineties 


THE GREAT bicycle 
D craze, from 1890 to about 

1902, the whole human 
race seemed to be either on wheels 
or just fallen off. We regard the 
bicycle today principally as a ve- 
hicle for children; but when it 


URING 


jangled past carriages on the mud- 


dy streets of the Nineties, the most 
sophisticated adults saw it as a 
thing of incredible swiftness and 
beauty. 

What matter that the bicycle 
cost $100 to $300 when good suits 
sold for $10.75? Man was ripe for 
a machine of his own to cherish 
like a pet, and it was love at first 
ride—a giddy passion that touched 
grocery boy, professor, farmer's 
wife, and debutante alike. 

The craze was alarming to many. 
Doctors warned of the baleful ef- 
fects on eyes of scenery flashing by 
too quickly. Puritans denounced as 
wicked the “monkeyback” method 
of cycling; some cy clists would raise 
the seats of their bicycles higher 
than their handlebars, forcing 
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themselves into a sporty doubled- 
over position. But while fanatics 
preached, envious foot-slogging cops 
found a sure method of stopping a 
“scorcher” doing more than 15 miles 
an hour: they would stick a_ billy 
through his spokes. 

Thousands of scoffers, after a 
turn on the marvelous wheel, fer- 
vently agreed with an enthusiast 
named Eben Rexford, who cried 
rapturously : 


I am thrilled with the bliss of 
motion, 
Like a bird that skims the 
down; 
Maclean-Hunter 
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Give me my wheel for a com- 
rade 
And the king may keep his 
crown! 


U.S. tobacconists in 1895 
mourned a drop in cigar sales of 1 
million per day, mainly because 
cyclists considered the weed bad for 
the wind. Orders for pianos fell by 
50%, and dealers blamed the ma- 
chine that was taking the family 
(though the gram- 
ophone was becoming almost as 
much of a fad as the bicycle). 

At one time 85 magazines were 
devoted entirely to the doings of 
the “wheelmen.” A contest to send 
the ten most popular cyclists to 


out of the parlor 


Europe in 1896 drew six and a half 


million votes. Bicycle theft re- 
placed horse theft as a despicable 
crime. A judge gave 18-year-old 
New Yorker Henry Hubert two 
and a half years for. stealing a bike 
in 1893. 

In Toronto a mayor was deposed 
for not ordering his streetwashers 
to leave dry the space between elec- 
tric trolley tracks. This brick-paved 
area, known as “the devil-strip,” 
was the only place racing cyclists 
could safely practice. 

Bicycle races were the high point 
of any holiday. The favorite race 
in Germany was one in which Ben 
Hur-type chariots, towed by up to 
75 bicycles each, battled for huge 
prizes. Small towns in Canada a 
fered six-room houses or thorough- 
bred horses as bike-race prizes. 
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In one small Vermont town, bi- 
cycles were for sale at the hard- 
ware, grocery, drug, clothing, and 
jewelry stores. The blacksmith and 
two restaurants had them for rent, 
and the local doctor announced that 
he was equipped to handle injuries 
arising from their use. A traveling 
fair did very little business till its 
owner substituted bikes for the po- 
nies on his merry-go-round. Cater- 
ing to the pedestrian minority, a 
gadgeteer prospered with a sort of 
wide-flanged basket to be hung 
from the shoulders, “guaranteed to 
repel any but the speediest cyclist, 
at only slight inconvenience to the 
wearer.” 

The inauguration of the five-mile 
bicycle path in Brooklyn on June 
15, 1895, drew 30,000 cyclists. A 
bicycle path was usually ‘about 15 
feet wide and surfaced with cin- 
ders. The League of American 
Wheelmen constructed narrow ones 
along all the roads from Boston to 
New York. 

Every city and hamlet had 
cycle clubs. Clubs were at first 
made up of men who admired a 
certain style of wheel, rather than 
along social-class lines. Class lines 
were battered down by the bicycle. 
Spirited maidens in novels of the 
Nineties were always marrying 

manly chaps “far below their sta- 
tions” whose nobility of character 
was only revealed when they deft- 
ly fixed the ladies’ punctured tires. 

Lillian Russell, pedaling a gold- 
plated bicycle to the theatre each 
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day, was one of Broadway’s grea 
free attractions. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, not so fortunate Cor sO 
pretty) was arrested for riding 
around Central Park with his feet 
on the handlebars of his machine. 

The bicycle helped the trend 
toward suburban living. Now every 
man, even though he might not be 
able to afford a carriage or an auto, 
could have a vehicle that would 
take him considerable distances 
with ease. “I have no horse to feed,” 
sang the factory hand as he scorched 
to work each dawn. “I’ve got a ve- 
locipede!” 

More than anything else, it was 
the bicycle that put the word “gay” 
into the Gay Nineties. This era— 
renowned for its laughing girls and 
garishly clad, dashing fellows, its 
barbershop quartets and its discov- 
ery of the great outdoors—was real- 
ly a period of depression. When an 
Englishman named Smith invented 
the drop-frame tandem for women, 
many marriage-minded young peo- 
ple with little money took off hap- 
pily on a honeymoon on wheels. 

When the ‘bridegroom limped 
back from the tandem honeymoon, 
as likely as not he found a job ina 
bicycle factory, making machines 
for other honeymooners. Bicycle 
manufacturing became one of the 
greatest industries in America. Har- 
ry Dacre, who composed Daisy 
Bell C“Daisy, Daisy, give me your 
answer, do”) in 1892, once worked 
in a bike shop. 

Although the impact of the bi- 
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cycle was sudden and violent, the 
idea had been stirring 
men for some time. Bike-like draw- 


evidently 


ings appear on Egyptian tombs and 


in Pompeii frescoes. A stained-glass 
window put into a church at Stoke 
Poges, England, in 1642, shows a 
man astride such a vehicle. 

The first popular two-wheeler 
was the “Hobby Horse,” which ap- 
peared in London in 1818. This 
had two wheels of equal size, a 
seat, but no pedals. The rider 
pushed with his feet on the ground. 
“The Hobby Horse,” said a Lon- 
don wag, “provides the only way 
you can “tide at your ease and . 
walk in the mud at the same sea” 

In 1865 a Parisian named Lalle- 
mont fitted pedals to the front 
wheel of the Hobby Horse. An 
Englishman from Coventry bought 
one and moved the seat forward 
over the front wheel, which he en- 
larged to as much as five times the 
size of the back wheel. Thus was 
created the high-wheeler or “Ordi- 
nary.” 

It took months to learn to ride 
the Ordinary. The vibration was 
fierce, and the slightest bump could 
pitch even an expert headlong. But 
the public clamored for it. By 1880 
more than 300 different makes 
were being poured out in England 
and France for home use and ex- 
port. Three English machines, 
shown at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876, start- 
ed the industry and the sport in 
America. Such machines were soon 
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inflicting more casualties on Yan- 
kees than the whole British army 
had done a century earlier. “Brit- 
revenge,” growled the New 
York Times. 

Before long, Yankee learn-how 
began to triumph. Tom Stevens, of 
San Francisco, set off in April, 
1884, to girdle the globe on his 
~~ Incredibly enough, he did 

finishing on Paconilies 8, 1886. 
Karl Roi of Watertown, N-.Y., 
breezed the 450 miles from Wind- 
sor to Prescott, Ont., in 15 days. 
“The wind was against me,” he de- 
clared grandly, after his j journey. 

American high- wheelers were just 
starting to compete with British 
models when a new English ma- 
chine appeared, with two wheels of 


ain’s 


equal size driven by a chain and 
It was first sneered at as 


sprocket. 
“The Dwarf.” In July, 1890, how- 
ever, one of these machines (prop- 
erly known as the Safety), was 
entered in a championship race at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., equipped with 
a new invention: pneumatic tires, 
patented by Dr. J. B. Dunlop, a 
Scottish veterinarian practicing in 
Belfast. It crossed the line several 
hundred yards ahead of the crack 
high-wheeler. 

The Great Bicycle Craze had be- 
gun. The English dwarf now be- 
came one of America’s biggest 
sources of revenue and humor. It 
had adjustable seats and carbide or 
kerosene lamps. (“This lantern is 
no good,” complained a_ sweet 
young cyclist in a cartoon. “It goes 
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out every time | hit somebody!” ) 
It had a gear arrangement that could 
provide speed or power as desired. 
It had a cyclometer to tell you how 
far you had been and a bell to 
warn that you were coming. 

But it had no coaster brake. 

On steep hills the rider had three 
choices. He could use the hand 
brake in a series of sudden stops. 
He could back-pedal furiously with 
one foot while dragging the other 
on the road. Or he could tuck his 
feet up on the foot rests on the 
fork, and let ’er rip. 

The coward who got off and 
walked down was considered be- 
neath contempt. 

Mud, and railways were 
the bane of cyclists. To avoid the 
mud till the sun did its work, many 
did their riding on special indoor 
surfaces. The Columbia Riding 
school, in Boston, was as famous as 
the Chalet du Cycle, in Paris, 
where attendants spruced up your 
machine while you drank. Dogs 
were a little more of a problem. “If 
attacked, throw your feet on the 
coasters (foot rests),” a cycling au- 
thority advised. “There will bea 
happy chance that the pedal will 
rap the cur sharply on the head.” 

What cooled the bicycle craze 
was never understood, even by 
those, most closely involved. As the 
century closed, things seemed the 
same as ever. Each Sunday the 
highways and country inns were 
clogged with thousands of cyclists. 
A hoes of prospectors was report- 


dogs, 
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ed heading for the Klondike gold 
rush on specially built machines. 
Behind the scenes, however, 
what the papers called “the fad for 
formation of trusts” was tying up 
nearly all U.S. bicycle firms in one 
gigantic cartel, the American Bi- 
cycle Co. The trust decided that 
since anyone wanting a bike had 
to buy from them, there was no 
need for either salesmen or adver- 
tising. At one stroke this decision 
removed 7,500 salesmen and about 


75 periodicals. Without publicity 
and the sense of camaraderie the 
cycling magazines had nourished, 
the fever gradually subsided. By 
1904 U.S. bike production had 
sagged from 1| million to 250,000. 

Later, during periods of war or 
depression, men and women would 
again turn to the wheel. But never 
again would they look upon it with 
uncritical adoration, as in the crazy, 
glorious days when  wheelmen 
owned the world. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Just three years after my wife and I had celebrated our golden wedding 


anniversary, 


bottom dropped out of my little world. 


she became seriously ill. 
I was a lonely, 


she was dead. The 
inconsolable old man, 


In two weeks, 


worried about the future, and longing for what was past. 
After the funeral, all the family gathered at our old home, as families do 
at such times. I sat apart, engulfed in my grief, and wishing that God might 


see fit to take me, too. 


The wife of one of my young sons came up and sat beside me. 
‘Till be breaking up housekeeping now. 


I said, 


an end to the utter silence, 


To put 


If there’s anything you'd like to have, just say so.’ 
She didn’t speak for a minute, and when she did, it was oh, so gently! 


“Thank you, 


live with us.” 


I could only stammer a few words of gratitude and love. 
you sure I won't be in the way? You have your own family .... 


Dad. Yes, there is something I want. 


I want you—to come and 


Then, “Are. . . are 


” 


“Why, Dad, who was it that set us up in housekeeping when Jim got out 
of the army and we wanted to get married, and Jim couldn’t find a job right 
away? If you hadn’t helped us then, we might never have got married! The 
kids are all crazy about you, and I know they’d be delighted to have their 
grandad come and live with us, and Jim and I feel the same. So what do 
you Say: Pi 

That very night I went to my new home. And what I had thought was 
the end of every thing was really just the beginning—of a new life as rich and 
as full of family love as my old one had always been. A grandfather. 


of true cases where unseeking kindness was rewarded. 


{For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, 
cannot be _ returned.—Ed.} 
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By Jean Potter 
Condensed from “Flying Frontiersmen’’* 


Frontiersmen With Wings 


Bush pilots’ planes are the covered 


wagons of the Arctic wilderness 


LASKA, ouR last frontier, is 
a land where airplanes are 
more important than almost 

anywhere else in the world. The 

country’s giant, glaciered snowcaps 
make the Rockies look tame. Its 
great plains of tundra are such as 
you have never seen: vast, swampy 
flats over frozen subsoil, with some 
of the continent's mightiest rivers 
and thousands of nameless lakes. 

Its tall spruce and hemlock is just 

beginning to be cut. 

The summers of the Far North 
are warm, but the winters more 
hostile than those braved by our 
western settlers. In the winter, 
Arctic darkness lasts for 24 hours a 
day, except for a few dim hours 
around noon. The cold is so intense 
that low smoke-fog hangs above 
the roofs of wood-burning towns. 
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Oil poured on the snow will freeze 
so hard that you can handle it like 
metal. You don’t dare run, out- 
doors, in cold like this; you may 
frost your lungs. 

Airplanes, more than anything 
else, have opened up this American 
Far North. And what airplanes! 
They were battered, single-engine 
ships, Swallows, Standards, Stin- 
sons, Pilgrims. They had to be 
small, slow-landing. As late as 1940 
Alaska was a land with almost no 
real airports. 

The foremost frontiersmen of the 
Far North have been its pilots. 
Despite its small population, Alaska 
flew nearly two thirds as much air 
freight in 1938 as the entire U.S. 
One of the frontier airstrips, during 
the 2nd World War, recorded 10, 000 


landings and take-offs in a single 
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month—more civilian trafhe than 
La Guardia field, New York! Avia- 
tion in Alaska has been booming 
ever since. 

Yet, a trip over wilderness with 
one of the bush pilots is like no 
flight that you ever made betore. 

Minutes after take-off, you gaze 
out past the wing to a maze of 
sparsely wooded snow or swamp, 
confusing as a giant jig-saw puzzle. 
You look in vain for some sign of 
life below. Not a town is in sight, 
nor a farm, nor a telephone pole, 


nor a road. 
The pilot sitting beside you 3s 


not awed. This is Main St. to him. 

“Bear,” he may say, casually, and 
he'll speed low just over a slope, 
chasing a terrified grizzly. 

Or “That's Jack Foster's place,” 
he'll tell you, dipping a wing. He'll 
probably have to point, bekene your 
untrained eyes find the speck of a 
lone cabin in the brush. 

You start flying into fog. Sheets 
of mist pass the windows. Drops 
slide down the panes. Soon the ugly 
stuff is rolling all around the plane. 
You never minded fog as a_pas- 
senger on airliners. You knew that 
the captain up front was navigating 
by instruments, following the safe 
path of a radio beam. 

This is different. The man beside 
“contact,” navigating 


Now he has 


you must fly 
by sight of the earth. 
throttled down the engine and 
you're traveling low, just above 
the wild marshes, almost as slow 


as a car. The air-speed indicator 
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reads only about 80 miles an hour. 

A flock of birds lifts itself from a 
lonely pond, just missing the prop. 
The dark shape of a hill looms just 
ahead. The plane swerves to avoid 
it, and in the same second the fog 
blots out that hill, and another 
rises beyond. 

Suddenly the pilot jerks the stick 
back; for a few moments you can’t 
see a thing out of the windows. 
The small engine roars again at full 
power. You're spiraling, climbing 
steeply. 

A luminous haze above the plane 
grows brighter. The pilot, sighting 
the sun dimly through the fog, is 
using it to escape fone the trap | you 
were in down there below. Soon 
you break out into blue sky above 
a billowy ocean of unbroken cloud. 

You travel a while up there “on 
top.” The cloud mass ahead mounts 
higher and higher. You're forced to 
gain altitude. You can’t help wish- 
ing the plane had more than one 
engine. You can’t help thinking of 
the small gas tank. You wish your 
pilot could use instruments. You 
look for a break in the fog, and 
can’t find one anywhere. How will 
your pilot ever make it down? 

He’s whistling. Now he’s turn- 
ing the plane and heading directly 
toward some jagged peaks. Mew he’s 
circling ye among them. The 
rock walls seem to be just a few 
feet from the wings. The plane 
begins to lurch and sink in sudden 
winds. Shouldn’t you fasten your 
seat belt? 
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Suddenly you are out of the fog; 
you glimpse thin, flying mist and a 
valley far below. You're jolted vio- 
lently. Your pilot is diving, spiral- 
ing down in tight circles. 

This is a famous technique of 
Alaska’s bush pilots when they are 
trapped on top. They’re even warier 
than most pilots of the gusty air 
around rough terrain. They know 
what turbulence can do to their 
small planes. But they have learn- 
ed that mountain winds can also 
be useful, blowing holes in other- 
wise unbroken fog. They'll hunt 
for these risky paths to earth and 
spiral down through them. 

You feel by now that you're fly- 
ing with a stunt pilot, a daredevil. 
As. you travel low and slow under 
the fog once more, you've forgotten 
why the man beside you is maneu- 
vering as he does. When he speaks, 
he’s as matter-of-fact as a bus driver. 

“This is Yankee Creek,” he tells 
you. “In a few minutes we'll be 
landing at Ophir.” 

You look down on the twisted 
crags of mining country. You see 
a cluster of shacks, and the little 
scratch that is the runway. The 
plane circles and bumps down to a 
stop. 

Ophir looks very much like one 
of the little mine towns of the Far 
West, with the Stars and Stripes 
waving from a wooden pole. But 
there is a difference. This is a town 
which lives around its airport. The 
whole population is walking toward 
your plane as it lands. White men 


and Indians crowd around the pilot, 
all talking at once. 

“Hi, Jimmy. . . .You got my 
meat? .. . When is Agnes coming 
over? Thought she’d be with you 
today. ... You got a package for 
me from Sears Roebuck? vas 
radio’s on the bum, can you take 
it now? . You need gas? ... 
Can you stay to lunch, Jimmy?” 

It’s like this all over our last 
frontier. Many roads are now being 
built in Alaska, but the people of 
its scattered, remote settlements still 
depend mostly on planes; small 
planes on wheels, skis, pontoons. 

The Eskimos, isolated far to the 
north at the edge of the Arctic 
ocean, depend on planes most of 
all. When the noise of an engine 


is heard, people at one of the lone 


villages begin calling. “Tingun!” 
(“Machine that flies!”) they cry, 
in their soft, gentle tongue. The 
teacher dismisses school. Everyone 
walks to meet the landing. Dusky 
children are so used to planes that 
they'll swarm onto a taxiing ship 
to hop rides, swinging on the struts, 
standing on the skis. 

For a while the Eskimos used 
aircraft for letter paper. They'd 
pick out a nice, light-colored ship 
and scratch on the fabric with knife 
or pencil: “Hello from the Diomede 
people. We got two whales this 
year. Our people are all well. May- 
be I fly over see you soon.” 

Messages and replies would trav- 
el thus for hundreds of miles. But 
the scribbling was hard on the 
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Eskimos not 
any 


Pil ots asked the I 
You seldom see it 


fabric. 
do it. 
more. 

Today the small planes of the 
bush pilots share the sky with large 
aircraft. Today Air Force planes 
take off from large bases and make 
routine weather hops to the North 
Pole. Airliners from the U.S. speed 
through Alaska on schedule, head- 
ing toward Asia. 

During the 2nd World War the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics 
administration built a network of 
modern airports in the Far North. 
Pilots flying the main line can now 
follow radio beams. But the small 
planes are still flying, and their 
pilots are still forced to navigate 
bush style, serving scattered settle- 
ments of a frontier that is still new. 

The opening up of the Far North 
by air is history still in the making. 
The pilots w ho first pioneered it 
Some of them 
younger 


are not yet old men. 
are still flying, although 
men are now taking the helm. 

Who were they, these Arctic 
flying frontiersmen? F hey were just 
young fellows from the U.S. who 
had to learn their trade the hard 
way; men from states like Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Nebraska, and 
California. 

They came from all walks of 
life. Ben Eielson was teaching high 
school and coaching basketball be- 
fore he took to the northern sky. 
The Wien brothers grew up as 
farm boys. Bob Reeve worked in a 
newspaper office, Jack Jefford in a 


jewelers’ machinery factory. Harold 
Gillam was operating power shovels 
before he earned his wings. 

It was a common restlessness, the 
old, driving, democratic, energetic 
restlessness of America, that took 
young men skyward and 
W e wanted to work in 
“and flying in 


these 
northward. 
the air,” they said, 


the U.S. was too tame.” 

They tell 
even reluctantly. 
they 


their stories tersely, 
“All in 


one 


modestly, 
the day’ s work,” 
after another. 

The army was startled by Alaska’s 
flying frontiersmen, when it arrived 
in the North shortly before the 
war. Military pilots looked down 
their noses at the shabby planes. 

Army fliers didn’t look down their 
noses very long. When emergency 
airfields had to he hacked Soume the 
wilderness, it was the bush pilots 
who went in with the first freight, 
landing and taking off without any 
runways at all. 

They knew how to feel for the 
ground in Arctic winter haze, “drag- 
ging” the snowy earth before they 
landed. Warily ‘touching the snow, 
on skis, they checked rivers for 
spider-webbing ice, logs or over- 
flows. 

They'd manage take-offs from 
short clearings where take-off look- 
ed impossible, flattening propeller 
blades for utmost power, using 
flaps at the last split second for 
utmost lift and climb. Flying on 
floats in summertime, they'd take 
off from small lakes by circling 


repe at, 


oe 2 
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round and round on the water and 
then making “step” turns into the 
wind. 

They often cracked up, but they 
knew cagey ways of “cracking up 
easy ” knocking off the landing 
gear as they came down, if neces- 
sary, and sliding in “on the belly,” 
or “slipping ia” to let one wing 
absorb the impact. Major accidents 
with loss of life were remarkably 
few. 

A compass can’t always be trust- 
ed over Alaska, because of all the 
minerals in the ground. And above 
the Arctic Circle, the needle will 
drift crazily because you are flying 
so close to the earth’s magnetic 
pole. 

Army pilots were always getting 
lost. A Search and Rescue ‘squad- 
ron was formed, but its members 
spent much of their time searching 
for each other. Time and again, it 
was the bush pilots who rescued 
them 

The bush pilots didn’t laugh at 
the army. They, too, had lost their 
way when they first arrived in the 
Far North. But with time these 
pioneers had worked out their own 
way of navigation, developing “con- 
tact” flight to a fine art. 

The bush pilots even helped to 
scale some of Alaska’s tremendous 
snowcapped mountains. In 1932, 
when a scientific party wanted to 
climb Mt. McKinley, loftiest peak 
in North America, pilots Joe Cros- 
son and S. E. Robbins flew them to 
one of its lower slopes and set them 
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down on the tortured, crevassed 
surface of a glacier. 

One of the pioneers, Carl Ben 
Eielson, ventured still farther, strik- 
ing out from Alaska across the polar 
sea. He was the first man of any 
nation to fly a plane across the 
Arctic ocean. 

Alaskans remember how the pilots 
brought whole towns back to life, 
during the slump that followed the 
Gold Rush. Big log-cabin  settle- 
ments like Nome and Fairbanks 
had shrunk to ghost towns in the 
1920's. All the bonanza gold had 
been dug from near-by ground. 
Prospectors who wanted to try their 
luck farther out in the wild country 
could not haul enough supplies 
overland to last a work season. 


The pilots risked their necks to 
set these men down beside rich pay 
dirt, and they hauled their supplies, 
too. 

Bunks and poling boats were 


wedged into the small planes. One 
of the pilots hauled a dredge shaft 
in his single-engine Bellanca; he 
had to take out the front window 
to fit it in. Another removed the 
door of his Stinson to carry a small 
gas tractor. He flew it with the 
track frame sticking out two feet on 
either side of the fuselage. 

“The tail shook a little,” 
mitted. 

These pilots would and still will 
fly almost anything to oblige. Once, 
when a woman at : the town of Mc- 
Grath needed fresh milk for her 
sick baby, Pilot Leo Moore brought 


he ad- 
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her a cow, in his single-engine 
Stinson. He reinforced the floor of 
the cabin with extra planks, coaxed 
the animal up a board with food, 
and roped her head and horns “so 
she wouldn't take the windows out.” 
But she was calm in flight; she 
seemed to like air travel. 

In the Far North, if you live in 
an isolated settlement, your pilot 
is your trucker, your grocer, your 
mailman, and your hes: driver, and 
that’s not all. It may well be that 
you owe your life to him. 

Once, a Catholic priest, Father 
ra stricken with 
pneumonia at a small coastal vil- 
lage named Cape Prince of Wales. 
He had a high fever and was sink- 
There was no doctor at 


was 


ing fast. 
the Cape. 

Pilot Sig Wien flew a short cut 
out over the open sea to rescue him, 
in a plane on wheels. The weather 
was foul, freezing, and Wien’s ship 
dragged heavily sella a load of ice. 
W aul he arrived at the Cape it was 
starting to snow. A bad storm was 
blowing up. Wien bundled the sick 
priest carefully into the cabin and 
took off at once. He fought his way 
back through the blizeard and land- 
ed safely at Nome, where Father 
Cunningham was rushed to a hos- 
pital. 

The priest lived. Later, when he 
tried to pay for the trip, Wien just 
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shrugged, and shook his head. 

There have been countless mercy 
flights in the Far North. Babies 
have been born in the air over 
Alaska. A pilot knows when women 
in far-out camps are expecting. He 
usually flies them to the town hos- 
pital in plenty of time. But some- 
times the stork fools him. 

Pilot Jim Dodson was all alone 
with a mother in his Stinson when 
she bore her child. It was an emer- 
gency night flight. The plane was 
roaring through snowfall in the 
darkness when she cried, “The 
baby’s coming!” 

Dodson was a calm man, and a 
husband and father. Controlling the 
Stinson with one hand, he reached 
back and did his best to help his 
passenger with the other. The baby 
breathed and cried. Dodson radioed 
for a doctor, who was waiting at 
the airfield when he landed. 

More than one grateful mother- 
passenger in Alaska has made her 
pilot her child’s godfather. 

Death came to some of the pio- 
neers: sudden, violent death on the 
snowy tundra, against the jagged, 
glaciered peaks, in the virgin forest. 
Near-disaster was routine for all of 
them. But our Far North air pio- 
neers, with time, earned a reputa- 
tion for being “among the best pilots 
in the world, because they had to 
be.” 


Two women were preparing to board an air liner. One of them walked up to 
the pilot and said, “Captain, we do hope that you won’t travel faster than 


sound. We want to talk.” 


Sunshine Magazine. 
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Y EARLY EX- 

POSURE to 
church _ interiors 
was exclusively 
under the plainest 
of Presbyterian 
auspices. But great 
cathedrals have 
beets both inspirational and_utili- 
tarian for me during nearly 30 
years of professional life. My con- 
tacts with cathedrals have been, to 
be sure, rather than regular, 
but this fact in itself may have 
given greater than ordinary signifi- 
cance to such encounters as | have 
had. 

Recently, I was one of the small 
group of reporters permitted to ac- 
company Soviet 3ulganin 
and Khrushchev on a tour of L ondon 
The Russians selected 
their own itinerary; surprisingly, 
these leaders of an anti-religious 
cult chose to include visits to W est: 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Ca- 





spotty 1 


be SSCS 


landmarks. 


minster 
thedral. 

Nothing much happened in the 
dark mellowness of Westminster, 
though their presence in the histor- 
ic sanctuary seemed incongruous, 
unreal. To those two 


almost see 


ee eee 


By John H. Crider 





€ athadead. JF Have Met 


They all seem to have an effect on conduct 


one looking 
like a with his 
little goatee, like a 
slave-camp overseer with his coarse 
face and bald bullet head, standing 
hat-in-hand by the tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior, or gawking at 
the interior of the shrine known 
as the Jerusalem Room, somehow 
suggested the presence of Siberian 


Aussians, the 
grandfather 
i] 
and the other 


portly 
sly 


bears in a dovecote. 

At St. Paul’s this feeling of im- 
propriety, if not was 
sharply emphasized by an incident 
which occurred before the altar. 
The newspapermen had kept at a 
respectful distance from the official 
party, lingering behind as the Dean 
of the Cathedral took the two com- 
munists up to the altar itself. But 
one of my associates who took 
few steps forward towards the 
group at the altar was promptly 
held back by a Scotland Yard man 
who said, “Don’t you know this is 
a sacred place?” The rebuked re- 
porter and his journalistic colleagues 
were so stung by this remark that 
they conspired to give it special 
emphasis in the reports they wrote 
for next morning’s newspapers. 

“Imagine the nerve of that chap,” 


sacr ilege, 
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said the offended one, “taking those 
two to the altar of one of our na- 
tional shrines and telling me it’s 
a sacred place!” 
> . : ] : » 
ut then, the whole thing was 


political; it had nothing to do with 
religion; and I suppose it would be 
standing on a pretty obscure tech- 


nicality to say that men who pro- 
fessionally scoff at religion have 
no business inside a great church. 
But the incident got me thinking 
about cathedrals and about what 
they have meant in my own life. 
It made me realize that cathedrals 
may have meant more to me as a 
“low church” Protestant than to 
some Catholics and “high church” 
Episcopalians of whose _ religion 
they are an integral part. 

It began in 1928, when I was a 
student at Columbia university’s 
Pulitzer School of Journalism. Dur- 
ing my second year there I had 
waved from dingy quarters in the 
West Side ymca to a nice room 
high up in John Jay Hall, a brand 
new dormitory. From my window 
I looked down upon the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, then in the 
early stages of construction. 

I don’t think that beautiful ca- 
thedral is finished even now. Month 
after month I watched it grow. My 
curiosity led me to make periodic 
investigations. I even attended 
some services in the crude shell 
which was to become the enchant- 
ed gothic forest of the main church. 
From the very beginning I sensed 
that in the high “vaulted caverns 


of cathedrals great architects had 
contrived to bring to great cities 
that feeling of cloistered immensity 
which comes to one in the green 
silence of a forest. And I found a 
still greater excitement in the neck- 
lace a tiny chapels. That was a 
long time but I remember 
those chapels. as the loveliest little 
salutes to the Lord which I have 
ever seen. 

Cathedral No. 2 in my itinerary 
was handsome St. Patrick’s, now 
confronted across 5th Avenue by 
Rockefeller Center, a project prob- 
ably not even blueprinted when I 
first crossed St. Patrick’s threshold 
in 1929. What drew me to this 
cathedral was my occasional need 
for quiet in a period when, as a 
cub reporter on the New York 
Times, I would feel hemmed in by 
the bustle and pressures of the big 
city. 

It was never to attend formal 
services that I entered St. Patrick’s, 
but merely to stand, kneel, or sit for 
five or ten minutes. I felt there, some- 
how, a great presence which seem- 
ed conspicuously absent from the 
whirring, canyon-like streets out- 
side. Otherwise, I could only have 
found this solace in a mighty forest 
or on an unspoiled beach or moor- 
lands by the sea, but how could a 
busy city worker find the time to 
get to such retreats? Many times I 
have thanked God for having 
taught those architects of old the 
secret of capturing the peace of a 
forest glade in stone and mortar. 


a go, 
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About eight years passed before 
I lived and worked in a big city 
again. This time it was Washing- 
ton, D.c., a mere village by New 
York standards, but a big city never- 
theless. Our first home there was 
in a neighborhood called Burleith, 
just beyond Georgetown and only 
a few blocks Secu the National 
Cathedral. This massive structure, 
commanding a view of the city 
from the heights of Cleveland Park, 
Was in an uniiniched state compara- 
ble to that of St. John the Divine 
when I had first known Here, 


too, I was never a regular attend- 
ant, but my wife and I occasionally 
went there for special services. Now 
and then I'd do a bit of exploring 


in its still rough interior. This was 
the second great cathedral I had 
watched grow toward completeness. 
It seemed to be much nearer com- 
pletion when I was last there about 
years ago to attend funeral 
services for my friend, the late 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. 

In 1950, during a Holy Year 
trip, ] got a chance to visit the 
greatest cathedral of all, St. Peter’s 
in Rome. 

As our Constellation plane ap- 
proached the Eternal City on a clear 
February day, the pilot informed 
us through the inter-com system 
that he would circle the city in one 
direction first so that those seated 
on one side could have a good look, 
and then circle in the opposite di- 
rection for those across the aisle. 
The big plane seemed to move very 


two 
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slowly—so slowly, and so low, that 
we Americans probably had a better 
look at Rome in a few minutes 
than many Romans have in a life- 
time. 

There below us were the seven 
hills, and the River Po wriggling 
between them like a small country 
stream on its way to the sea. St. 
Peter's dominated the whole sprawl- 
city. You couldn’t see Rome 
without remembering that here had 
marched the soldiers of all ages, 
and that here had centered the 
long battle between Christianity 
and paganism, the thought of 
which should give patience to those 
who grow restless for victory in our 
comparatively short “cold war.’ 

It was several days later before 
we actually set foot in St. Peter's. 
It was my good fortune to be there 
for a_ beatification service. I had 
never before seen a cathedral on a 
gala occasion. To see St. Peter's so 
alive with color and music and 
pageantry was like stepping back 
six or seven hundred years ago to 
the splendors of the Middle Ages. 
Father Paul Bussard, editor of Ti HE 
Catuo ic DicEst, was my compan- 
ion. We arrived just as the services 
were about: to start, and had to 
push our way through a throng of 
about 40,000 people to get to the 
section to which we had been as- 
signed. 

Since there were no seats left we 
had to stand, but our position was 
a good one. We were at the inter- 
section where the main aisles meet, 


ing 
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under the great 
vards from the 
front of us 
one of 


directly 
dome, only a few 
high altar. Just in 
stood a big Swiss Guard, 
many helmeted giants in red and 
yellow pantaloons who were keep- 
ing the main aisles cleared. 
‘All of us, even the big 
Guard, seemed like midgets be- 
neath that great dome. I was sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the majesty 
of the building, by its beauty, and 
by the divesting of the multitude 
me. Here 


almost 


Swiss 


«around was a 


definition of the word catholicity. 
There were priests, nuns, and lay 
worshipers of every nationality. 

As we stood there, a middle- aged 
woman approached us and asked if 


we knew where there were any 
seats. Father Bussard pointed to 
the Swiss Guard in front of us and 
said, “Ask him.” With a grimace 
she said, “I am Belgian and _ he’s 
German. I hate Germans!” Father 
Bussard and I| exchanged astonish- 
ed glances at this unexpected out- 
burst, and I had the audacity to 
whisper to her that to express hate 


REFLECTIONS AT 

Rome, Feb. 6, 1950 

Yesterday a Belgian from Da- 
mascus went to the beatification of 
Maria Acosta. So did 70,000 other 
people who managed to get inside 
St. Peter’s and many other thou- 
sands who stood outside the doors 


in vain. The Belgian lady from 
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in such a place seemed inappro- 
priate. 

At that point trumpets blared at 
our far left and into the cathedral 
came a colorful procession: the 
Vatican’s official family. There were 
dignitaries with knee breeches, 
plumed hats, and tiny swords. The 
Holy Father was carried in his 
chaise, the Italians in the crowd 
shouting “Viva il Papa!” 

As he proceeded to the high altar, 
making his customary sign ad bless- 
ing to either side, the triumphal 
mood continued, but once he reach- 
ed the altar, the tone changed to 
one of almost somber peace and 
reverence. 

During the solemn ritual that 
followed, I noticed that the Belgian 
woman was on her knees longer 
than anybody else. Finally, when 
the long ceremony had been con- 
cluded, she came up to Father 
Bussard and said quite emphatical- 
ly, “I don’t hate anybody!” 

That’s one of the things I love 
about cathedrals. They are places 
where hate expires. 


THE SAME BEATIFICATION 


Damascus, extremely well fed and 
showing it, found that the chair 
to which she had been assigned had 
been taken by someone else, as 
mine had also been. With Euro- 
pean persistence she complained 
bitterly to the Swiss Guard who 
blocked the passage and cut off 
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what little view we had. He spoke 
to her in German, explained po- 
litely that it was impossible for him 
to direct her to another place even 
though she was, as she claimed to 
be, diplomatico. 

Upon his refusal she spoke to 
me in halting English, “He is Ger- 
man. Bah! He speaks bad German. 
He is Swiss. I hate the Germans. 
The Germans in Belgium. They do 
bad.” 

A few moments later the Holy 
Father came, carried into St. Peter’s, 
acclaimed by all the vivacious 
people with applause and “Viva il 
Papa!” 

The fat 


lady from Damascus 


turned to me, made the gesture of 


excellence by kissing her closed 
fingers. Then, opening her hand 
like a flower, she said, “Ah, he is 
full of good!” 

She then knelt as he went by 
while the others and myself re- 
mained standing, and put her head 
in her hands. When she arose she 
turned again to me and spoke a 
final piece, “I am wrong. I am bad. 
Wrong to speak so. Wrong to hate 
the Germans. I forgive. I forgive 
him—and them.” 

Meanwhile, I was watching the 
glittering display connected with 
the granting of the diploma of 
beatitude to the long-dead obscure 


Sometimes a cathedral looks like a great ark into which all men 
are being gathered to be saved from the flood of noise. 
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Sister of Spain, and listening to 
the remark of one of my Protestant 
colleagues, “Hollywood could learn 
a lot from Rome.” 

Well, it is either a Hollywood 
show or it is an expression of real- 
ty. There is no room between the 
two conclusions for a compromise. 
You start at the beginning of sim- 
plicity. The water you pour and 
the words you say effect Baptism 
and all its works and pomps or else 
it is an empty mumbo-jumbo cere- 
mony. Either the words said and 
the actions done remake present the 
redemptive sacrifice of Christ, or 
else they are a pageantry for the 
bewilderment of fools. Christ is as 
He said: the God-man, or else He 
is a liar. The pageantry of the Holy 
Father coming into St. Peter's to 
give Sister Acosta her diploma is 
just that, or else His Holiness is 
an impostor. It is one or the other. 
You make your own choice. 

All of the art of Rome is a result 
of a magnificent 2,000-year hoax 
or else it is an expression of a won- 
derful reality. 

It seems easier in my mind to 
concur that, given reality, art is 
inevitable. He, the Pope, and it, 
the Church, as the fat lady from 
Damascus said, are full of good. 


Paul Bussard in THe Catnoric Dicestr 
(April, ’50). 


and animals 


Max Picard. 





Grownups Going jim; St Ts 


Back to School 


Adil 


It education means more 
than dog training, contract 
bridge, and antique stenciling 


DULT EDUCATION is booming. 

Believe it or not, the num- 

ber of U.S. adults enrolled 

for further education is higher than 

the number of children enrolled in 

our nursery, elementary, and _sec- 
ondary schools combined! 

Last year, in New York State 

alone, 713,785 adults went back to 

526,483 youngsters 


public school; 
were enrolled below the high- heal 
In New York and California 
approximately 2 million 
men and women who once thought 
they had completed their education 
returned to the public schools in 


level. 
together, 


1955. In the nation as a whole, 35 
million grownups are learning anew 
about the business of living more 
intelligently. More than 20 states 
now prov ide some form of financial 
aid for adult education. 

Yet, adult education is still hav- 
ing trouble gaining recognition in 
the public mind as “real” education. 
In far too many quarters, it is re- 

garded as a hodgepodge of freakish 
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activities, catering only to caprices 
of people with too much time on 
their hands. 

One recent article strongly im- 
plied that the whole thing is a fad, 
and listed some activities that were 
supposed to represent adult educa- 
tion: a class for homeowners on 
how to finish off an expansion attic; 
a class in reducing; a class for ex- 
pectant grandparents on how to 
clothe, feed, and change a baby; a 
class for vacation planners on prob- 
lems of foreign travel. Another ar- 
ticle described a class in dog train- 
ing, with an enrollment of 15 dogs 
and 12 persons. 


Arthur P. Crabtree is head of 
citizenship education in the New 
York State Education department 
and vice-president of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. 


1956. © 1956 by the New York Times Co., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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Is it any wonder that part of the 
American public does not under- 
stand the true character of adult 
education? Like the blind men de- 
scribing the elephant, some people 
depict adult education in terms of 
just its tail or its ears or its trunk. 
Perhaps it will help to clarify the 

matter to say right here what adult 
education is not. 

It is not recreation. Education 
and recreation exist for purposes as 
dissimilar as night and day. True 
enough, there is some recreational 


value in all good, adult education 
and there is some educational value 
in all good recreation. It isn’t easy 
to determine at what exact moment 
of the evening day becomes night. 
But this does not mean that we do 


not know the difference between 
midnight and high noon. 

2. It is not a program of arts and 
crafts designed to provide busy work 
for the neurotic fringe. All adult 
education has, of course, a certain 
amount of therapeutic value. But 
let us not deceive ourselves; we 
who are teaching are adult educa- 
tors, not psychiatrists. 

3. It is not a program for the 
primary purpose of providing “a 
worthy use of leisure time.” For 
some people, this catchy set of 
words states a satisfactory case for 
adult education. But most adult- 
education leaders will not “buy” 
this line of reasoning. Adult educa- 
tion is not something that merely 
fills barren wastes of time. It is 
positive and constructive. 
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4. It is not exclusively a means 
to teach a man to earn a living. Of 
course, both child and adult must 
be given the tools of vocational sur- 
vival. But while we are teaching 
men to earn a living we must never 
lose sight of the fact that it is even 
more important to teach them how 
to lead an intelligent life. 

Now, having defined some of the 
things that true adult education is 
not, let us look at what it is. 

1. It is education. Too many 
people still regard adult education 
as “fads and frills” dreamed up by 
educators to provide themselves 
with more jobs. They have the old 
idea that education is only for chil- 
dren and that once a child is gradu- 
ated from high school, he will never 
need any more schooling. (Those 
who think so would at the same 
time deride the idea that we might 
store up in a _ youngster’s body 
enough food and water to satisfy 
his physical needs for life.) 

2. Its major purposes are to en- 
able the adult to function more 
efhciently as citizen, parent and 
homemaker, and worker. 

I make no apology for suggesting 
that producing more effective citi- 
zens be given high priority. In the 
dawn of this republic, men like 
Jefferson and Madison saw the im- 
perative kinship between free men 
and education. During our first 
century as a nation we responded 
well to the invigorating air of de 
mocracy. Our people participated 
in its processes and boldly accepted 
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their responsibilities as citizens. 
Then, around the latter part of 
the 19th century, we began to show 
signs of inertia in political life. By 
1948 the tale of the \ anishing voter 
had become dismaying; we came 
dangerously to electing a 
President with a minority of eli- 
gible voters. Slightly fewer than 
49 million people voted; some 45 
million eligible voters did not. The 
voting percentage of our citizens 


close 


today is the lowest of all the major 


free nations of the world. 

What is more disturbing, the av- 
erage American is not only losing 
the desiee to participate in political 
affairs; he is also losing the equip- 
ment to do it intelligently. Studies 


by George Gallup ond others have 


revealed our sad lack of knowledge 
in public affairs. Far too many 
American adults are not quite sure 
whether the Monroe Doctrine origi- 
nated with James or Marilyn! 

We in education cannot escape 
the charge that the current Ameri- 
can scene reflects our failure to 
train our people for leadership. For 
too long we went blithely on our 
way dedicating American education 
to the material welfare of the in- 
dividual, assuming that good citi- 
zenship would automatic: ally follow, 
as a sort of fallout from our mush- 
rooming materialism. Much too late 
we are discovering that it doesn’t 
work that way. 

Can adult education help? The 
evidence that it can is encouraging. 
The fortunes of democracy are al- 
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ways in the hands of the adult; it 
is he who must always make its de- 
cisions. And adult education is plain- 
ly assuming a major role in the 
creation of a more active kind of 
citizenship. 

Nowhere has this been more con- 
vincingly demonstrated than in the 
public-school adult-education _ pro- 
gram of New York State. 

Last year, more than 100,000 
adults participated in civic-educa- 
tion activities in this program, more 
than in any other kind of adult edu- 
cation. Add to these another 71,000 
foreign-born in the Americanization 
classes, plus additional thousands in 
young adult civic-education and in- 
ternational-education programs. You 
get a total of more than one-third of 
all the adults in the whole New 
York movement engaged in some 
kind of citizenship education. And 
that has been the New York story 
for the last four years. 

A little town named Andes nes- 
tles among the hills of Delaware 
county, i York. The total pop- 
ulation is 430, young and old in- 
cluded. Yet, a recent forum there 
on foreign affairs attracted 800 
adults. They flocked in from sur- 
rounding towns and villages. 

Down in Wellsville, in southwest- 
ern New York, the population is 
6,800. The Wellsville schools served 
2,400 adults last year, and 1,300 of 
them enrolled in civic education. In 
Schenectady more than half of the 
adult students enrolled in  social- 
civic education last year; in White 
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Plains, about one-third of them did. 

There are still two other goals of 
almost equal importance: develop- 
ment of better parents and home- 
makers and vocational training of 
workers. Last year, in the New York 
State program, 122,336 adults par- 
ticipated in classes and activities de- 
signed to help them handle family 
problems wisely and make their 
homes more comfortable. And 
110,577 adults received some form 
of vocational training. 

Vocational training has been 
spurred by automation. Many work- 


men, fearing that machines will 


take over their jobs, are eager to de- 
velop additional skills. 

Let us have done, then, with the 
silly practice of depicting adult edu- 


cation as a bizarre mixture of dog 
training, contract bridge, and an- 
tique stenciling. We may tolerate 
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these things as the hors d'oeuvres of 
the adult-education menu, but we 
must never confuse them with the 
main meal. 

Those who are charged with the 
leadership of the adult-education 
movement in this country must face 
their task with an unresting sense 
of responsibility. The old philoso- 
phy of “give-’em-what-they-want” 
has no kinship with genuine mod- 
ern leadership. Education must point 
the way to higher, more spiritual 
values. 

It is our task to see that America 
does as much to raise her standard 
of thinking as she has done to raise 
her standard of living. Then, per- 
haps, the historian of the future 
may record the intellectual enrich- 
ment of the American adult as one 
of the remarkable achievements of 
the 20th century. 


In a chain candy-store a salesgirl had customers lined up waiting for her, while 
other salesgirls were idle. The manager of the store asked the popular g girl her 


secret. 


“Well,” 


she explained, 


“the other girls scoop up more than a pound of candy 


and then start taking away. I always scoop up less than a pound and then add 


”» 


to it. 


AND SOUR 


Capper’s Weekly (1 May ’56). 


Freddie, an inefficient clerk in a small-town store, was not in evidence one 


morning. 
“Nope, , replied the proprietor. 
“Got anybody in mind for the v 


A customer asked, “Where’s Freddie? 
“He just ain’t workin’ here no move.” 
vacancy?” 
“Nope. Freddie didn’t leave no vac: incy.” 


sx» 


He ain’t sick, is he? 


Inter-Mountain Press. 





By Charles Oxton 





Chaplain at the 


Golden Gate 


Father Matt of San 
Francisco speaks up for 
his seamen parishioners 


NTIL SEVEN YEARS ago, the 
most powerful voice in West 
Coast maritime circles was 
that of Australian-born, leftist-lean- 
ing Harry Bridges. But 
most influential igure among West 
Coast seamen is Mser. Matthew F. 
Connolly, an Oaki: and- born priest 
who is still known affectionately to 
7 hardbitten parishioners simph 

s “Father Matt.” Fle has been port 
hake since 1948, and last year 
was named national director of the 
Apostleship of the Sea. 

From his ramshackle little water- 
front mission, Monsignor Connolly 
has settled many labor disputes, in- 
duced many communist-minded sea- 
men to forsake Karl Marx, and 
brought much spiritual comfort to 
men of all classes and creeds—thus, 
even his bitterest enemies among 
the left-wingers grudgingly pay him 
tribute. 

“T hate him for what he is do- 
ing,” a communist leader once re- 
marked, “but I take off my hat to 
him. If we had enough people like 


U 


now the 


him on our side, nothing would 
stop us.” 

Monsignor Connolly works hard 
to deserve such praise. He sees the 
job of the Apostleship of the Sea 
as “practical religion in action.” 

“Seamen,” he says, “are the lone- 
liest persons in the world. They 
have no real homes of their own. 
Their families suffer from their ab- 
sence, but the ones who suffer most 
are the men themselves. They are 
exposed to every kind of bad influ- 
ence: gambling, liquor, bad women. 

“And if they resist these, they are 
constantly being conditioned by 
communist agitators to erase the 
image of God from their souls. ‘Two 
or three Reds on a good ship can 
turn it into a lousy ship, filled with 
a and bickering. My job is not 

» give the men sympathy; they 
ra, want that. It’s to see that they 
get justice, stay honest and con- 
tented, and remain morally clean.” 
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Like Father Corridan of the New 
York water front, Father Comey of 
Philadelphia, and Father Powers of 
Boston, Father Matt brings to his 
labors a talent for inspiring confi- 
dence and trust in both manage- 
ment and workers. 

On the company side, he has the 
ear of officials of the shipping com- 
panies any time of the day or night, 
from Matson Lines’ president Ran- 
dolph Sevier and George A. Killion, 
American President Lines, down to 
the men who actually do the hiring 
and firing. 

On the union side, the doors of 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific; 
the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen; 
the Association of Oilers, Wipers, 
and Watertenders; and other affli- 
ated locals are always open to him. 

Both groups, management and 
labor, know that whatever he sug- 
gests will be his honest opinion, 
with no cards up his sleeves and 
ao strings attached. He first took 
over the job of port chaplain on a 
full-time basis in 1948. Since then, 
his advice has but rarely been 
ignored. 

The monsignor’s name is hardly 
ever mentioned in connection with 
the settlement of some water-front 
dispute. He prefers to work behind 
the scenes. 

“Seafaring men hate a limelight 
grabber,” he will tell you. “Life for 
them usually revolves around the 
basic, and sometimes primitive, 
fundamentals. If they see a person 
trying to make a name for himself 
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at their expense, they avoid him 
like the plague.” 

But when the kind of crisis oc- 
curs that can’t be settled by behind- 
the-scenes efforts, the priest doesn’t 
hesitate to take the center of the 
stage. There was, for example, a 
time when months of bitter wran- 
gling between shipowners and a 
left-wing maritime union had pro- 
duced only hoarse throats and frayed 
tempers. Along the Embarcadero, 
the asphalt ribbon that girdles the 
San Francisco shoreline, roamed 
groups of trouble-seeking longshore- 
men. A mob of 300 slogan-shouting 
demonstrators gathered menacingly. 

The atmosphere was similarly 
ominous at headquarters of the non- 
Red Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, 
and in the meeting hall of the Pa- 
cific Coast Marine Firemen. Since 
early morning, with full knowledge 
of the tough-talking sup boss Harry 
Lundeberg and Marine Firemen 
officials, other groups had been as- 
sembling. They bluntly announced 
their intention to accept the left- 
wingers’ challenge. They would 
march to the water front and put 
the demonstrators on the run. 

Luckily for the harassed San 
Francisco police and the overworked 
staffs of the city hospitals, the clash 
did not occur. A frantic phone call 
to the offices of the Apostleship of 
the Sea propelled Padre Matt into 
action. As fast as his car would take 
him he sped first to sup head- 
quarters and then to the meeting 
of the Marine Firemen. He drew 
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from both groups the promise to 
hold off until he had a chance to 
see what he could do. 

Next he raced to the water front. 
For hours he stayed there, moving 
calmly among the milling demon- 


strators, talking to them but refus- 
ing to be drawn into arguments as 
to whether their actions were justi- 
fied or not. As he went from group 
to group, he told them, “This isn’t 
Moscow. You're all Americans; if 
you have a gripe, settle it in the 
American way. Don’t be fall guys 
for the Kremlin. If you do, you'll 
wind up in jail or the hospital or 
maybe the morgue.’ 

The day wore on. His words be- 

gan to bring results. Gradually, the 
aah began | to drift off until only a 
handful cal ineffectual diehards were 
left. By late afternoon the area was 
deserted except for some patrolmen 
sent to stand guard. 

One of the most effective means 
Father Matt has found to inspire 
confidence and promote a more 
peaceful atmosphere along the wa- 
ter front is a monthly get-together 
luncheon at the headquarters of 
the Apostleship of the Sea. There, 
ordinary seamen and dock workers 
can rub elbows with shipping-com- 
pany officials, and freely exchange 
ideas. 

He started the program in 195] 
on an experimental basis, convinced 
that the trouble underlying most 
management-labor arguments was 
the lack of understanding of each 
other's problem. 


“I was sure,” he says, “that it 
was pretty much like the hostility 
in some non-Catholic quarters to 
the Church, simply a result of ig- 
norance. Replace ignorance with 
knowledge, and you hexe the prob- 
lem half solved. The best way, | 
thought, to get rid of hostility among 
seafaring men was to foster an at- 
mosphere of genuine friendliness. 
Tact, patience, and a spirit of Chris- 
tian charity would do the rest.” 

In the beginning, the luncheons 
were but sparsely attended. Both 
sides held back. Today, between 
400 and 600 men show up, and the 
aura of friendship and cooperation 
has to be seen to be believed. 

“It’s little short of miraculous 
the way chips drop off shoulders 
the moment the men pass through 
the Apostleship’s door,” one ship- 
ping-company vice president de- 
clared recently. “There’s an amazing 
change _ in people who normally 
raise cain with each other across a 
bargaining table. I guess they re- 
alize now that this is neutral ground, 
and that fellowship and understand- 
ing have to be encouraged.” 

Thus far, practically every union 
official with the exception of the 
two Harrys, Lundeberg of the sup 
and Bridges of the longshoremen’s 
local, lane appeared and_ broken 
bread with the top echelon of mari- 
time management. Bridges’ absence, 
of course, is understandable. Lunde- 
berg explains his absence by saying 
he cannot afford to jeopardize his 
position. But, unlike Bridges, he 
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willingly allows his trusted lieuten- 
ants to attend. 

No fixed charge is ever made for 
the midday meals. It is up to each 
man to pay what he thinks he can 
afford, or not pay at all if he feels 
so inclined. To date, never has a 
guest left without making some 
donation. The average amount left 
per person is about $5, although 
some donations have gone as high 
as $100, evidence that both the pur- 
pose of the luncheons and the qual- 
ity of the food (prepared by sea- 
going chef volunteers ) stand high 
in the estimation of men not always 
casy to please. 

Whatever money is left after all 
expenses have been paid goes to 
defray the cost of maintaining the 


building and prov iding mesele. and 
lodging for the 120-odd men who 


come each day to the / \postleship 
for help. Only one question is ever 
asked of these applicants: “Are you 
a working seaman?” As long as the 
answer is Yes, no other inkcemation 
need be given. 

Since its founding by a Catholic 
priest in England in 1923, the 
Apostleship has provided home 
away from home for hundreds of 
thousands of seafaring men from 
Labrador to Chile, from Liverpool 
Cits first home port) to Hong Kong. 
The Apostleship maintains service 
centers in 317 ports throughout the 
seven seas, and full-time service 
clubs in 65 of the ports. In the 
U.S., ten clubs function along the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and 


the Gulf of Mexico. The interna- 
tional Apostleship headquarters is in 
Rome. 

In his capacity as national direc- 
tor of the Apostleship in the U.S., 
Monsignor Connolly is in regular 
contact with all the service clubs 
in the Coast and Gulf ports. He 
hopes to extend the Apostleship to 
every major seaport and to have a 
full-time chaplain on duty at each 
installation. In this work he has the 
unqualified support of Archbishop 
John J. Mitty of San Francisco. 

“Only a priest on duty all the 
time can do the job,” the archbishop 
said recently. “The demands on him 
and his ministry go on 24 hours a 
day. In all conscience, these de- 
mands have to be satisfied.” 

A second objective which Father 
Matt is pushing vigorously is to 
have a chaplain assistant on duty 
at least part of the time at each 
branch of the Apostleship, to per- 
mit the regular chaplains to go to 
sea three or four months of the year 
with the men they serve. He pas- 
sionately believes that a priest has 
to stay close to his people in their 
own surroundings, and for a sailor 
that means just one place: the open 
sea. 

During the 2nd World War, the 
monsignor served as a chaplain 
aboard the aircraft carrier Tarawa. 
He was with a Marine task force in 
North China in 1946, He learned 
to know men by living with them 
under fire. He has a Coast Guard 
identification card validated for 
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emergency duty, with which he can 
shift y ship to ship as need may 
arise. The card says he is qualified 
to serve both as chaplain and ordi- 
nary seaman. 

At 6 a.m., unless he is up earlier 
for a sick call, Father Matt “hits the 
deck,” dresses, shaves, and lines up 
the activities for the day. At 7, he 
is in his office, a converted bed- 
room. Here, for half an hour, he 
checks with Mable Goeppe, his 
secretary, and Tom Fourre, his 
civilian manager, on any problems 
that have come up. At 7:30 he 
offers Mass in the tiny chapel just 
off the main reception hall of the 


building, usually before a congre- 
gation that numbers Protestants and 
Jews as well as Catholics. No sailor 


is ever made to feel he has to attend 
just because he is receiving assist- 
ance. In the seven years Father 
Matt has held his post, he has made 
“upwards of 50 converts’—he re- 
fuses to give the exact figure. And 
he has brought into the Church 
two of the most militant card- 
carrying members of the Commu- 
nist party. 

Russian-born Michael Sparks, one 
of the two ex-Reds, was baptized 
on Ash Wednesday this year, and 
has been a daily communicant since. 

“I’m only sorry,” he says, “that I 
didn’t find Catholicism before. If 
there were more branches of the 
Apostleship of the Sea, the Church 
would get thousands of new mem- 
bers.” 

After Mass and a cup of black 


coffee (he seldom eats a real break- 
fast), the priest returns to his office 
to dictate letters, pore over bills, and 
clear away whatever paper work has 
piled up from the day before. These 
tasks over, he takes off for the water 
front to visit some of the ships, 
“shoot the breeze” with the men on 
board, and, when asked, hear 
Confessions or straighten out per- 
sonal problems. 

After lunch, frequently on ship- 
board, he continues his rounds. At 
supper time, he returns to the 
Apostleship, eats, glances over the 
correspondence Miss Goeppe has 
left on his desk, checks food menus, 
and acts on requests for lodging and 
assistance. He then takes care of an 
assortment of matters, ranging from 
confirmation of appearances at char- 
ity functions to completing details 
for getting a supply of hosts to one 
of the luxury liners which has facil- 
ities for Mass at sea. 

Once or twice a week, just before 
retiring, he gets in touch by phone 
with the Stella Maris (Star of the 
Sea) league of young Catholic 
women. Stella Maris works with 
him in publicizing the object of 
the Apostleship and raising money 
for its upkeep. Each Friday night 
the organization holds a dance at 
Apostleship headquarters. 

“Most people,” Father Matt will 
tell you, “have the wrong idea about 
seamen. They think they are all 
wastrels, no-goods, who can’t be 
trusted in mixed company. From 
my experience, I can say that that’s 
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a lot of bunk. Sure, there are plenty 
of wrong guys. But since I’ve been 
here and since we've had _ these 
Friday-night dances, there hasn't 
been one case of a seaman’s getting 
out of line. As a matter of fact, 
quite a few of the men have mar- 
ried girls they met at the dances 
and are raising fine, decent families. 
I’ve baptized some of their kids.” 

A larger headquarters is being 
planned to take care of the growing 
demands on the Apostleship’s serv- 
ices. A fund drive is now going on; 
half of the needed $400,000 already 
has been donated or pledged. The 
new structure will probably be on 
the site of the present building, at 
Harrison and Fremont Sts., in the 
shadow of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay bridge. 

There Monsignor Connolly will 
celebrate Mass each morning with 
his most prized possession, a beauti- 
ful silver chalice given him by a 
withered old seaman named Jimmy 
Bannon. Bannon died not long ago 
in the crash of the S. S. Benevo- 
lence in San Francisco bay. 

“Jimmy,” Father Matt 
with a touch of sadness, “was a guy 
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recalls — 


Finbar’s cathedral was being built in Cork, 


who never knew an easy day in all 
his 60-odd years. He never had any- 
thing extra to tide him over a rough 
time; yet he skimped and saved to 
repay me for a little kindness I was 
able to send his way. He was a real 
man, God rest his soul.” 

Last year, hard on the heels of 
the monsignor’s election as national 
director of the Apostleship of the 
Sea, the California State Legisla- 
ture adopted a concurrent resolution 
praising him for his work among 
seamen. If you ask him, Father 
Matt will show you a copy of the 
resolution, but he much prefers to 
speak of less personal things. 

In 1948, when Archbishop Mitty 
asked him to take the job of port 
chaplain on a “look-see” basis, he 
told his superior he would do it and 
let him know what he thought. 
Today, Father Matt admits, “I’m 
still trying and I’m still thinking.” 
But he also adds, with a grin that 
lights up his ruggedly handsome 
Irish face from ear to ear, “For me, 
there’s no other work like it. In a 
way, my parish is the world. I like 
to face challenges, so I guess I have 
found my niche.” 


the foreman caught a 


workman cutting tiles for the spire a bit on the rough side. 


“That won’t do,” 


he said, shaking his head. 


“Why not?” said the workman. “Sure they’re going up 200 feet and no one 


but the crows will see ’em.” 
“God will see ’em,” 


replied the foreman, 


“and He’s particular.” 
Coronet (August 56). 





They Wanted 
a Family 


Three American kids get a 
Japanese brother and sister 


’ HEN Ann and Lawrence Scott 
\\ of Ypsilanti, Mich., got mar- 
ried, 13 years ago last May, they 
wanted and expected to have a large 
family. But to their great disap- 
pointment, their early married life 
was childless. Five years after their 
marriage, they received from the 
adoption agency a three-month-old 
boy. They named the baby Law- 
rence Scott III. 

“Of course,” Ann explains, “it 
wasn’t quite as simple as it sounds. 
There were all the usual prelimi- 
naries and precautions taken by the 
agency before they matched us up 
with little Larry. The agency takes 
into consideration the appearance 
and biological characteristics as well 
as character and social background 
of the adopting parents. Then the 
agency tries, as far as possible, to 
find a baby that resembles the pros- 
pective parents. So it was that we 
got our brown-haired, brown-eyed 
Larry.” 

Just a year later there was sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, hope for a 


By Jean Pitrone 
Condensed from the “Ave Maria” 


child of thejr own. Larry was two 
years old when his little sister, Pa- 
tricia Jean, was born. This time the 
agency had no part in making the 
selection, and Patricia turned up 
with blonde hair and blue eyes! 

By the time Larry entered kinder- 
garten and Patty was an enchant- 
ing, curly-haired blonde of three, 
another baby was on the way. Larry 
spoke up for a boy this time; there 
were no other boys in the neighbor- 
hood for him to play with. But the 
new baby was another girl (a 
brown-eyed one) and they named 
her Linda. 

Much as Larry loved his little sis- 
ters, he could not help wishing for 
a kid brother. The Scotts, too, were 
anxious that Larry have a playmate. 
They applied again to the adoption 
agency, but this time were given no 
hope at all. The agency had a stand- 
ing list of unfulfilled requests for 
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adoption, and the Scotts, with their 
family of three, could expect to be 
put at the bottom of the list. For a 
time, Ann considered acting as a 
boarding mother. But that would 
entail the heartbreaking business of 
giving up the child later. 

About this time the Scotts read 
an article in the Michigan Catholic, 
Detroit’s archdiocesan paper, tell- 
ing of the plight of Japanese-Ameri- 
can war orphans. The children, 
looked upon as outcasts in their own 
country, were being cared for in 
Our Lady of Lourdes orphanage in 
Yokohama. 

Well, why not? Lawrence and 
Ann asked each other. In March, 
1954, the Scotts got in touch with 
the Catholic Central committee in 
Japan. During the correspondence 
which followed, they described the 
kind of child they would like to 
have: a six- or seven-year-old boy. 
The agency sent several pictures of 
boys that age who were being cared 
for at the orphanage. 

“But that boy will be homesick,” 
Patty objected. “Why can’t we take 
a Japanese girl, too, and then Linda 
and I| will have a new playmate?” 
The Scotts decided that it would be 
little more trouble to adopt two chil- 
dren than one. So they wrote again, 
asking for pictures of girls. 

Relatives and friends came for- 
ward with advice. “Well, it is a 
wonderful thing to do, and all that, 
but each child is an additional 
mouth to feed, and you know Larry 
isn’t exactly a millionaire!” one said. 


5p REAR NMI arp 


But the Scotts wouldn’t listen. 
“We knew that they meant well, 
and were only trying to make sure 
we realized the great responsibilities 
we were taking on,” Ann says. “But 
things had worked out so beautiful- 
ly for us after we adopted Larry— 
he is so much a part of us—that we 
couldn’t help feeling that we were 
making a wise and happy decision.” 

The Scotts looked over the pic- 
tures they had received, and picked 
out that of bright-eyed Kozo Yama- 
guchi. Young Larry, looking over 
their shoulder, nodded solemn ap- 
proval. Yes, he would be fine for a 
playmate—for a brother—he agreed. 
In English his name would be Da- 
mien. And for a sister, with one ac- 
cord the children selected the pic- 
ture of pretty six-year-old Yoko 
Isono. Her name in English is Anna 
Marie, the same as Mrs. Scott's 
given name. 

Months of waiting and of corre- 
spondence passed. Before the end 
of the year, the Scotts learned that 
once again they were to have a baby 
of their own. By this time, their rel- 
atives and friends had learned what 
to expect. They were not surprised 
to hear the Scotts saying that the 
new baby would not change their 
adoption plans. 

The two ex-orphans arrived by 
plane on July 9. “There was a lot of 
excitement around here the Satur- 
day they flew in,” Ann recalls. “We 
all drove over to Willow Run air- 
port to meet the plane—not one of 
us would have missed the great oc- 
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casion.” And Lawrence Scott, smil- 
ing pleasantly and running his fin- 
gers through his close-cropped hair, 
admits that he was as nervous while 
waiting for that plane as he ever 
was in sweating out the arrival of a 
baby in the hospital pacing room. 

At last the giant airliner settled 
down on the field. Of the 13 chil- 
dren who had left Japan together, 
Damien and Anna Marie were the 
only ones remaining aboard to land 
at Willow Run. Confronted by a 
battery of news photographers and 
reporters, and feeling the strange- 
ness of being greeted by their new 
family, SE ty chilideen became rath- 
er bewildered and frightened. An 
army corporal who happened to be 
on the plane eased the situation by 
pinning some of his campaign rib- 
bons and citation badges to the chil- 
dren’s clothing just before the pho- 
tographers snapped pictures. 

The Scotts were glad to escape 
from the crowd and bring the tired 
children home. Anna Marie was so 
exhausted that she flopped down 
and slept the rest of the day and 
through the night. But Damien 
cried himself to sleep, so Mr. Scott 
stayed close by him all night so that 
he would not waken and be fright- 
ened. 

Next day, the two Japanese chil- 
dren began to take an interest in 
their new home. They wandered in- 
to the sunroom, where bamboo 
shades filtered the sunlight onto the 
potted plants that filled the window 
ledges, and found the sight a kind 


of reminder of home. Later, they 
watched television, their eyes pop- 
ping wide at this mysterious form 
of entertainment. Once or twice, 
they timidly picked up some of the 
children’s toys, or peeked shyly out 
the windows at the neighbor chil- 
dren riding bikes in the street. 

They were overjoyed by a visit 
from Goji Kodama, a_ Japanese 
student from Yokohama attending 
the near-by University of Michigan. 
He had read in the papers of the 
children’s arrival, and was thought- 
ful enough to drop in. He helped to 
explain all the things they did not 
understand and interpreted some of 
the strange words of their foster 
parents. 

The children had been with the 
Scotts about two months when Ann 
went to the hospital for the birth of 
the new baby, a little boy whom the 
parents named Kenneth. 

By the time school opened in Sep- 
tember, seven-year-old Anna Marie 
was able to speak English well 
enough to be enrolled in the Ist 
grade at St. John’s parochial school 
right along with Patty. And six- 
year-old Damien, whose English 
needed a little more time, was start- 
ed in kindergarten. 

In October, their first observance 
of Hallowe’en enthralled Anna Ma- 
rie and Damien. St. John’s followed 
the early Christian custom of hav- 
ing the children dress up as saints, 
and for Anna Marie, nothing would 
do but that she go dressed as the 
Blessed Virgin. 








THEY WANTED A FAMILY 


“Her costume was probably not 
very authentic,” Ann recalls with a 
laugh, “but I don’t think it would 
really have mattered precisely how 
I dressed her. She has adjusted 
beautifully to both school and home 
life right from the start. 

“But Damien found the going a 
little hard at first. He was quite 
withdrawn, particularly at school. 
But lately he has seemed to have 
developed confidence; and he has 
come to speak English well enough 
to express himself in front of other 
people without fear. 

“Neither of the children speak 
much Japanese any more. But they 
do sometimes refer to their former 
life in Japan, and they like to talk 
about their plane ride to America.” 

The two Japanese children have 
learned to do all the things that the 
other Scott children do. Each of the 
older children has certain household 
tasks to perform, such as making his 
own bed and keeping his room and 
clothing in order. 

“Cowboy programs are their favor- 


t 
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Korea, too, has many war or- 
phans available for adoption. 
The last visa insuring these or- 
phans homes in the U. S. must 
be signed by Dec. 31, 1956. If 
you are interested, write to the 
Catholic Committee for Refu- 
gees, 265 W. 14th St., New 


York City 11. 
ites among wdleviden sewers,” Mrs. 
Scott says. “We exercise some cen- 
sorship, of course. A good many 
shows do not fit into our routine.” 

The Scotts have no idea as to 
what extent their adoption of Anna 
Marie and Damien may have influ- 
enced other families. Following the 
publicity in the papers at the time 
the children arrived from Japan, 
quite a few letters of inquiry were 
received by the Scotts. The Sisters 
in Yokohama, too, report that a great 
many inquiries were received from 
Michigan right after the Scotts 
adopted the two children. 
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WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE 
For four years, Thomas Wilson, of Terre Haute, Ind., served a prison sentence 
for a robbery of which he was innocent. After Wilson’s release, another man 


confessed that he had committed the crime. 
As the judge was preparing to sentence the real criminal, a man rose and 


addressed the court. It was Wilson. 
“Your honor,” he said, 


“this man is no longer a bad man. He went straight 


while I was in prison. Let the four years I served for the crime be enough.” 


A long silence followed. Then the judge spoke: 


oner will be put on probation.” 


“Sentence suspended. Pris- 


The Angolite. 





By Irving Bengelsdorf 
Condensed from the “Saturday Review” 


Atom Bombs May Be 
Changing Our Weather 


There’s a chance that the ions they 
release may cause rain and tornadoes 


% 








| AN THE EXPLOSIONS of atomic 
C bombs really affect so vast 
| a complex as the world’s 
weather? Since the first atomic- 
bomb explosion in 1945, certain 
weather peculiarities have appeared. 
Hurricanes have moved up from 
the Gulf coast of the U.S. to whip 
and harry New England. Tornadoes 
have multiplied (from 300 in 1951 
to 532 in 1953, to 699 in 1954, to 
more than 900 in 1955); they have 
spread from the Southwest and 
Midwest as far north as Michigan 
and as far east as Massachusetts. 

Europe has experienced its most 
bitter winter in a century. Malaga, 
Spain, has had its first snow in 70 
years. Holland has suffered its worst 
floods in 500 years. Have the bombs 
caused these aberrations? 

“Unlikely,” states a report of a 
committee of meteorologists ap- 
pointed by the National Academy 
of Sciences to study the question. 

“No reason to conclude that... . 
any large-scale effect [has] taken 
place,” the World Meteorological 
organization concurs. 





Man’s present knowledge of 
weather mechanics is too limited to 
justify such a sweeping denial. 
There are, on the other hand, sev- 
eral considerations that suggest that 
A-bombs and H-bombs may affect 
dynamics of the atmosphere. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel prize- 
winning scientist, has divided sci- 
entific phenomena into two classes, 
which he calls convergent and di- 
vergent. He applies the term con- 
vergent to those that can be predicted 
if we know all the causes. But 
divergent phenomena are the result 


*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. July 7, 1956. @ 1956 by Saturday Review Associates, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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of chain reactions from single small 
incidents. A carelessly tossed match 
causes the leveling of a great forest; 
a single electrically charged particle 
causes a Geiger counter to pulse. 

Where weather is concerned, the 
occurrence of a small cause at just 
the right place and time may deter- 
mine whether a hurricane or a tor- 
nado will be born. 

The mechanics whereby energy 
from the sun is converted into 
weather phenomena is not com- 
pletely understood. It is known that 
photo-chemical effects of sunlight 
in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere can alter observable condi- 
tions on earth, such as radio and 
TV reception. 

Perhaps weather may be affected, 
too. That’s why several laboratories 
are now exclusively devoted to a 
study of the sun and the tremendous 
explosions which take place on its 
face. 

Each of these blasts results in 
ejection of a glowing stream of hy- 
drogen gas known as a flare. Since 
the gas loosed by the flares is the 
same radioactive stuff exploded by 
an H-bomb, why is it not equally 
credible that nuclear bombs can 
change the weather? 

“The force of the biggest bomb 
is a mere pinprick in the atmos- 
phere,” we are told. “It can’t com- 
pare to the energy generated by 
even a small thunderstorm. A solar 
flare, on the other hand, has the 
power of millions of H-bombs.” 

This argument is not as logical 


as it sounds. The biggest solar flare 
recorded to date (Feb. 10, 1956) 
did explode with the impact of 100 
million H-bombs of the 15-megaton 
type—at the surface of the sun. 
Astronomers who observed the dis- 
play have estimated that 1 billion 
tons of radioactive debris were 
thrown into space at a speed of 700 
miles per second. 

But this stupendous event oc- 
curred 93 million miles away from 
us. When we calculate the energy 
that would cross that immense void 
and actually reach the clouds over 
our heads, we find it to be the 
equivalent of only one-twentieth 
part of the force of a single 15- 
megaton H-bomb exploded in our 
own backyard of sky! 

To compare the energies of a 
bomb and a storm, however, would 
be to treat the atom’s effects on 
weather as a convergent phenom- 
enon. I contend that we may be 
dealing with a divergent phenome- 
non, and that the comparative 
power of the bomb is irrelevant. No 
reputable scientist has suggested 
that the bombs brew weather orig- 
inally. But it would be in line with 
Dr. Langmuir’s chain-reaction theory 
if microscopic fragments of the 
bomb were to trigger off evolving 
weather prematurely or to exag- 
gerate the proportions of an exist- 
ing storm. 

How? The debris hurled into the 
atmosphere by an A-bomb or into 
the stratosphere (100,000 feet or 
higher) by an H-bomb consists of 
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radioactive particles. As these par- 
ticles travel about, they continuously 
emit radiations capable of produc- 
ing other electrically-charged par 
ticles called ions. Depending on its 
character and velocity, one radio- 
active emission can create thousands 
of ions along its path. 

The ions are capable of acting as 
nuclei for the condensation of rain- 
drops. They might also act by some 
other triggering mechanism so that 
upon their descent into moisture- 
laden clouds a heavier than normal 
rain would fall. 

The falling of the rain would 
give back into the air all the energy 
that had gone into the making of 
the raindrops. According to Dr. 
Langmuir’s calculations, every three- 
tenths of an inch of rain releases as 
much energy in a given space as 
that same space receives from a full 
day of sunshine. This force in its 
turn invades the pattern of at- 
mospheric turbulence. The energy 
change may set off a chain of events 
over large distances, causing per- 
haps floods or drought here and 
unseasonal heat or cold there. 

Might not something of this sort 
have happened at the beginning of 
last winter? Consider the circum- 
stances. What looked like a trivial 
weather disturbance off the north- 
western coast of the U.S. last Nov. 
9 suddenly went on a rampage, 
for no reason the weathermen have 
been able to see to this day, and 
the resultant wallop was felt all 
over the country. 








“A record-breaking cold spell hit 
Montana on Nov. 11 and then 
spread westward and _ southwest- 
ward, persisting in severity for a 
week, and causing heavy losses in 
unharvested crops and produce in 
unheated storage.” Those are the 
opening words of the recitation of 
events as given by J. F. O'Connor 
and C. R. Fean, of the U.S. 
Weather bureau’s national weather- 
analysis center, in Monthly Weath- 
er Review. “At Helena, Mont., 
the temperature remained below 
zero for 138 consecutive hours... . 
The cold Arctic air poured subzero 
temperatures from North Dakota 
westward through the northern 
border states to northeastern Wash- 
ington. Subfreezing temperatures 
occurred along the northwest coast 
and southward into California’s 
Central Valley, killing tender vege- 
tables and unharvested grapes. 

“On the 15th many stations re- 
ported record low temperatures for 
so early in the season. ... At Salt 
Lake City, Utah, a —14° F. low on 
the 16th was 14 degrees lower than 
ever before recorded during Novem- 
ber. Wyoming experienced 
average temperatures nearly 25 de- 
grees below normal. Farther 
east, Nebraska had the coldest mid- 
November weather since 1940. St. 
Joseph, Mo., had the coldest No- 
vember on record.” 

Could all this have been happen- 
chance? 

“A November as severe as this 
one has an extremely low prob- 
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ability of occurring by chance,” 
wrote Charles M. Woffinder of the 
Extended Forecast section of the 
Weather bureau in Washington. 
But, “it is not immediately ap- 
parent why the cold wave 
should have been so intense.” 

Analysts O’Connor and Fean were 
equally perplexed. “The clue to the 
turn of events . . . appears elu- 
sive,” they said. 

Nowhere in the many pages of 
speculation about this weather freak 
was mention even made of the one 
phenomenon that could not possi- 
bly have been calculated in ad- 
vance. That was the introduction 
into the atmosphere of radioactive 
debris somewhere between Wrangell 
Island and Lake Baikal by a Rus- 
sian A-bomb on Nov. 10 

It must be emphasized that the 
bomb debris could not have created 
this cold wave. Where record snow- 
fall was involved, the chances are 
good that it would have snowed in 
the vicinity without the explosion. 
But the introduction of countless 
ions, at the right place and time, 
might have triggered off a much 
more severe precipitation. 

Now, the ions produced by a nu- 
clear explosion do not all appear at 
the time of the detonation. Atomic 
Energy Commissioner W. F. Libby, 
speaking at Northwestern universi- 
ty on Jan. 20, 1956, estimated that 
the fallout from an H-bomb may 
stay in the atmosphere for an aver- 
age period of ten years. 


The Russians exploded an H- 








bomb on Nov. 22, 1955. A week 
later, a sevenfold increase in radio- 
active fallout was observed in Paris 
and in other cities around the 
northern hemisphere. Then, on 
Nov. 29, Buffalo, N. Y., was buried 
under its worst November snow- 
storm in history. Two weeks later 
Scandinavia reported extreme bliz- 
zards, and heavy snows blanketed 
the west of England while the 
northeast suffered drought. On 
Dec. 19, 60-mile winds hit Ore- 
gon and California. Next day the 
wind rose to 110 mph atop Mt. 
Tamalpais. 

There were unusually heavy 
rains, and then floods, in California 
and Oregon. The east coast, too, 
suffered an early below-zero cold 
wave. Out in the Atlantic, ship 
crossings were the roughest in 35 
years. 

Throughout the winter Canada 
was subjected to extremely heavy 
snowstorms from Edmonton at the 
foot of the Rockies to Newfound- 
land in the North Atlantic. Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, which has a 
normal winter snowfall of 47 inches, 
reported 14.7 feet of snow. 

One aspect research ought to fol- 
low is the appearance of storms of 
quick development, erratic behavior, 
and unusually heavy precipitation. 
The blizzard of March 16-17, 1956, 
which took the eastern U. S. by 
surprise and cost the city of New 
York at least $150 million, would fit 
into that category. So would the 


snowfall of Nov. 6-7, 1953. And the 
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rain that drenched Boston in May, 
1954—wettest single month in 136 
years. 

Electrical phenomena could prove 
to be the key to understanding of 
atomic effects on weather. Consider 
recent controversial theories con- 
cerning the origin of thunderstorms 
and tornadoes. 

It has generally been thought 
that the thunderstorm is an elec- 
trical switching device nature uses 
to maintain the electric field be- 
tween the negatively charged sur- 
face of the earth and the positively 
charged ionosphere 60 miles out in 
space. Earth’s charge is continually 
leaking away into the air, and it 
has been thought that lightning re- 
plenishes the loss. The supposition 
has been that falling raindrops gen- 
erate the electric potential which 
results in the flashes. 

One of Dr. Langmuir’s former 
students, Dr. Bernard Vonnegut, 
has theorized that the electrical 
effects produce the rain instead of 
vice-versa. 

Lightning is invariably observed 


before and after a tornado’s pas- 
sage, but never during the presence 
of the destructive funnel. Hence, 
it appears that the funnel may be 
nothing more than a special type of 
multiple lightning—a cloud-clothed 
switch short-circuiting earth and 
sky, whirling at hundreds of miles 
an hour in response to the diametric 
pulls of inner heat and cooler sur- 
rounding air. 

What appears to be visual con- 
firmation of this suggestion has been 
reported by the only known  sur- 
vivor of direct exposure to a_ tor- 
nado funnel’s interior, an Oklahoma 
man who cringed in his storm cellar 
and looked up into a black void 
wreathed inside from top to bottom 
with a fiery blue corona. 

In the prevailing condition of 
our ignorance, emphatic pronounce- 
ments on this subject are not in 
order. Even if the chances of nu- 
clear-bomb effects on the weather 
are extremely small, the human 
and economic stakes are high enough 
to merit serious and thorough con- 
sideration. 


& 


THE LAST STAND 


The Atomic Energy commission wished to test a new type of miniature A-bomb 
without attracting wide publicity. So instead of choosing the Nevada desert or 
a Pacific island for the explosion, they selected an isolated and supposedly un- 
inhabited valley in the Great Smokies. 

The day after the bomb was dropped, an old mountaineer with a long beard 
and a rusty squirrel rifle turned up at a crossroads settlement. 

“Ah don’ know what General Lee’s a-fixin’ to do,” he said, “but ah’m gonna 


surrendah!” Capper’s Weekly (22 May ’56). 








By Edward Hunter 


Condensed from “Brainwashing: The Story 


of Men Who Defied Ir”* 





The Prisoner, the Dog, 


and Dr. Pavlov 


The famous old scientist 
unwittingly gave the Reds 


the idea for brainwashing 


fY\HE PRISONER, a pilot in the 

U.S. Air Force, appeared worn 
out by strain, but he spoke earn- 
estly and contritely to the reporters. 
With disarming frankness he told 
how he had engaged in germ-war- 
fare attacks against the peasantry, 
and said he hoped the Chinese and 
Korean peoples would forgive his 
misdeeds. His eyes looked infinitely 
sad. The fast flow of his answers 
removed any skepticism. 

The reporters’ pencils raced fast. 
He was obviously sincere. Every- 
thing about him had the stamp of 
authenticity. The six questions they 
had thought up were simple and to 
the point. What they did not know 
was that they had been maneuvered 
into asking these predetermined 
questions, and the prisoner had 
been manipulated into giving the 
desired replies. 

The American pilot—let us call 
him Marlin—had been told quite a 
while before, casually, that news- 


men were pestering the government 
for a chance to talk to one of the 
men who had actually dropped 
germ bombs. It was carefully ex- 
plained to Marlin that holding them 
off was getting more and more difh- 
cult. “All right, let them come,” he 
had finally agreed. 

“They've consented to limit the 
interview to half an hour,” he was 
told. “The best thing would be for 
you to figure out what the reporters 
will ask, and decide now how you'll 
answer.” 

So Marlin and his Chinese con- 
fidant, an American-educated fellow 
named Ling, sat down to figure out 





Mr. Hunter, a foreign correspond- 
ent and lecturer, was the man who 
coined the word “brainwashing.” 


*© 1956 by Edward Hunter, and reprinted with permission of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
101 Sth Ave., New York City 3. 310 pp. $3.75. 
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what questions these troublesome 
newsmen would throw at him. 
They went about this in the “demo- 
cratic discussion” manner, even 
though there were only two of 
them. Marlin and Ling kept ham- 
mering at a point until they both 
reached agreement on it—this was 
the new principle of unanimity. 
Once they had agreed on a question 
likely to be asked. they figured out 
the reply to it. 

“I’m not supposed to be helping 
you prepare for our reporters this 
way,” Ling confided one day. “I’m 
only supposed to question you. The 
last thing we want is for you to 
think we're trying | to influence what 
you've got to say.’ 

“You'r re a swell fellow, Ling, and 
I'm terribly thankful for your help- 
ing me out,” Marlin hastened to 
reply. He was deeply impressed 
by Ling’s thoroughness. 

He felt so tired that his mind did 
tricks on him. He wished at times 
Ling wouldn’t be so terribly thor- 
ough. They repeated each question 
again and again, with Ling taking 
the part of the reporters, until Mar- 
lin felt as if he were talking in his 
sleep. He shook at times, as if 
possessed. He was dead tired. 

Marlin was thankful for all this 
rigorous preparation when he sat 
waiting for the reporters to come in. 
He felt thankful that Ling stayed 
in the room, so that he could steal 
a glance at him whenever he felt 
the need. 

How could he miss a beat? He 


had repeated the answers so often 
that they had become part of him, 
and he couldn’t forget them if he 
tried. He believed them himself 
now, explicitly. He had long before 
stopped thinking about what was 
actually true or not. What was 
truth, anyway? Nobody knew. 
Sure, he believed what he was say- 
ing. Yet there were moments when 
in the back of his mind he knew 
that he was uttering falsehoods. Or 
was he? What was false? 

After the fateful interview was 
over, Marlin recalled with a glow 
of elation how he had held those 
reporters in the palm of his hand. 
He had been ahead of them all the 
time. 

The reporters were just as satis- 
fied as he. What particularly im- 
pressed them was the frank way 
Marlin answered their toughest 
questions. He showed no hesitancy. 
Now they had the final proof that 
America had engaged in cowardly 
and loathsome germ‘warfare. 

What a story! Every newspaper 
in every city in China ran the inter- 
view. It was copied by hand, for 
wall newspapers posted on every 
city street and village lane. Farm- 
ers working in wet paddies were 
approached by “able party mem- 
bers” who told them the news. 

The importance of the news was 
driven home when everyone in all 
of China was called on to combat 
this germ warfare by swatting flies 
and squashing bugs. 

This was no make-believe! This 








THE PRISONER, THE DOG, AND DR. 


was how the communists were 
waging war in the mid-20th cen- 
tury. Some called it psychological 
warfare. A better name would be 


brain warfare. 


Tue name Ivan Petrovich Pavlov 
meant almost nothing to me when 
I began to find out about brain- 
washing. I knew only that he had 
been an eminent Russian physiolo- 
gist who had performed some inter- 
esting experiments with dogs. . 

I happened one evening to visit 
the home of Frank W right, of the 
New York office of the Committee 
for a Free Europe. We were talking 
about brainwashing when the name 
of Pavlov came up. At once Frank 
became very agitated. “I saw a 
movie about his experiments once,” 
he exclaimed. “There was one hor- 
rifying scene with a young man. I 
saw it about 20 years ago, around 
1930, but I still get the creeps when 
I remember it.” 

This, of course, sent me on a 
search for that film. At first I 
thought I would never locate it. 
Then I found what seemed to fit 
the description and arranged for a 
special screening. It was titled The 
Nervous System, but most of it was 
an exciting and beautiful display of 
nature. 

The central scene showed a dog 
with a test tube inserted in its jaw. 
A light flashed, and a bowl of food 
was brought within reach of the 
dog. The dog hungrily eyed the 


approaching food: and its saliva be- 
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gan to drip into the test tube at- 
tached to its jaw. 

The dog at first paid no attention 
to the light. But sometimes an empty 
bowl came to the dog’s mouth, and 
whenever that happened, the light 
did not go on. 

After this had happened many 
times, the dog hardly glanced at the 
bowl. It had identified the light 
with the food. The crucial point in 
the experiment was now reached. 

A white-gowned doctor pressed a 
push button, the light flashed, but 
this time no bowl came. The dog's 
saliva dripped just the same. The 
light had replaced the food in the 
mind of the dog, the way a slogan 
or label can replace a thought in a 
man’s mind. The caption explained 
this as a “conditioned reflex caused 
by flashing light.” 

What we saw didn’t nearly match 
Frank’s description. He recognized 
it as the same film, but said there 
had been more to it. This aroused 
my suspicion that there had been 
cuts made. I made a persistent ef- 
fort to trace the complete film. 
Months later, I succeeded. The 
crucial, telltale part was in it! 

The missing scene began with a 
young man strapped in a chair, a 
rubber tube stuck into his mouth 
to measure his saliva. A small cake 
was waved in front of his eyes, 
stuck under his nose, and thrust 
into his mouth. All this was done 
with grim seriousness. At the same 
time the light flashed on and off 
as it had with the animal. 
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The next scene showed the lad 
stretched out on a hospital cot. The 
rubber tube was still inserted into 
his mouth. A container hung over 
the boy's face. A push lene was 
— :d by one of the doctors and 

1 few small biscuits were released 
into the young man’s open mouth. 
Some of these he caught and 
chewed, others fell down the side 
of his face. The light flashed each 
time the biscuits were dropped. 

The scene shifted again, and the 
light flashed without any biscuits 

falling. The boy’s saliva flowed just 
ze same. He was reacting exactly 
as the dog. 

This was the part that made the 
film of such vital importance to the 
communists. Conditioned — reflexes 
could be produced in men. Instead 
of a light, the Kremlin could use 
words as signals—any words would 
do—imperialism, learning, running 
dog of the imperialists, people, 
friend of the people, big brother. 

An ordinary person in the 30’s 
who insisted that the reason the 
Kremlin produced this film was to 
teach the use of such practices on 
mankind would have been accused 
of being ridiculously obsessed by 
communism. But we know 
well enough that the Kremlin actu- 
ally was making just such plans for 
the future. 

The purge trials burst into head- 
lines in 1936. The brainwashing 
strategy by then had been developed 
by constant experimentation. The 
world probably will never know 


now 
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how many unfortunates in the 


USSR Were guinea pigs in dungeon 
laboratories before the technique 
was sufhiciently advanced for Stalin 
to make a public display of its vic- 


tims. 

Soon after viewing the missing 
film, I went to see Dr. Leon Free- 
dom, the eminent Baltimore brain 
surgeon and psychiatrist. “Do you 
really think that the part with the 
boy in harness could really have 
happened that wav?” I asked. 

“Of course,” he promptly replied. 

“Do you mean to say that if you 
turn on a green light each time you 
feed conde to a kid, one day you 
can just switch on the light, with- 
out giving him any c vibe, and his 
mouth will drool just the same?” 

“Certainly,” Dr. Freedom an- 
swered. “With grownups, too.’ 

“What if the person doesn’t want 
to react that way? 

“Fle can’t help it! He can do 
nothing to stop his salivary glands 
from working.” 

The political inference sounded 
horrifying. “Does this mean that 
when everything is said and done, 
a man is no more than a dog?” 

“Of course not,” he replied. “That 
is the point at which communism 
is bound to fail. I know this is true, 
as a surgeon and as a psychiatrist.” 

He explained how an animal 
could possess, in greater or lesser 
degree, the same senses and feel- 
ings as a man, up to a Certain point. 
Beyond that, the man had some- 
thing in addition that made him 





THE PRISONER, 
man. This was his reasoning facul- 
ty—his reasoned judgment and rea- 
soned free will. This is what is 
meant by the divine in man, which 
differentiates him from all else that 
lives. As long as reason could be 
kept healthy and free, man’s future 
was safe. 
“There’s one 

want to ask you, 


question I 


“Did the 


more 
” I said. 


scene with the boy mean that some 
unscrupulous power group might 


succeed someday in inducing a 
whole population to react to its 
wishes in the same unquestioning 
way a dog can be trained to obey 
its master?” 

Dr. Freedom did not reply as 
promptly as before. Much more 
grimly, he explained that insofar as 
a human being allowed the divine 
traits in him to be overcome, and 
his reasoning power—his judgment 
and free w ito be atrophied, he 
could be made into a demon, a 
puppet, a sick man psychologically. 


Pavrov was 68 years old in No- 
vember, 1917, when the Bolsheviks 
seized power. He had already com- 
pleted the experiments for ‘which 
history would remember him. He 
received a Nobel prize way back in 
1904 for his experiments demon- 
strating the functioning of the diges- 
tive mechanism. The 20th century 
had been only two years old when 
he began his research into the work- 
ings of the animal brain. 

When the Revolution came, 
Michael Korostevetz, Pavlov’s neigh- 
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bor, urged that he escape from 
Russia. Pavlov’s only reply was that 
he could not bring himself to leave 
His whole life’s work was rooted 
in Russia. He loved his country 
too much to bear the thought of 
living anywhere else. Furthermore, 
he saw no reason why any govern- 
ment would want to interfere with 
his research. He could not imagine 
any regime—red, pink, green, or 
white—suspecting that there was the 
least political connotation in his ex- 
periments. 

So, while his friend escaped to 
England, Pavlov struggled on at 
home. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. After the lapse of only a very 
few years, his name began to be 
mentioned flatteringly in dispatches 
from the Soviet Unions, The Reds 
built new laboratories for him, pro- 
vided him with animals for his ex- 
periments. 

Pavlov’s frequently expressed dis- 
like for communist ideology was ob- 
viously being brushed aside, ignored 
as if never uttered. Pavlov main- 
tained a bold animosity towards the 
Soviet Union until about 1930, and 
the Kremlin turned its head with 
what appeared to be amazing toler- 
ance. Indeed, high honors were 
bestowed on the aging man. He 
was permitted to make three trips 
abroad for lectures that became 
triumphal tours. 

What was the reason for the 
Kremlin’s unusual behavior? Pavlov 
himself provided the explanation. 
He told it te Michael Korostevetz 
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when the two old neighbors met 
again in London in 1928. 

"Conditions were almost unbear- 
able the first few years. Pavlov told 
how his animals, on which he de- 
pended for his experiments, suc- 
cumbed to starvation and cold. He 
himself sometimes had to stay in 
bed under blankets when he should 
have been up and at work, because 
he had no fuel. When he did get 
out of bed, he was often so hungry 
he could hardly think. 

Then he received an astonishing 
summons. He was informed that 
Nikolai Lenin himself wanted to 
speak to him. Pavlov was brought 
to the Kremlin for an interview 
that was to be decisive history 
as well as in his own life. 

Lenin indicated at once that he 
was not interested in Pavlov’s early 
work on digestion, nor in his study 
of blood cincull ition. What he want- 
ed to know was what Pavlov was 
doing with all those dogs. Lenin 
listened carefully while Pavlov told 
him, and then said Yes, that was all 
very fascinating. But what he was 
interested in were human beings, 
not dogs. 

Pavlov told to stay right 
where he was, inside the Keewnlin. 
and write a summary of his life's 
work on dogs and other animals. 
Then he was to relate in precise de- 
tail exactly where and how his re- 
search did or could affect the hu- 
man race. 

Pavlov told his old neighbor that 
he occupied a room in the Kremlin 


was 
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for three full months. He was a 
free man as long as he stayed where 
he was and voluntarily kept work- 


ing on his assigned task. His sur- 


roundings couldn't have been more 


impressive. 

Pavlov told Korostevetz that he 
completed a 400-page manuscript, 
and handed it to Lenin. Lenin 
shook his hand warmly, and told 
him to return to his laboratories and 
get to work. He would be given 
all he needed. Lenin’s last words 
to him were uttered in a tone of the 
greatest enthusiasm. He told Pavlov 
that he had “saved the Revolution,” 
and that his findings guaranteed the 
future for world communism. 

Marx had expected communism 
to change human nature. Lenin 
had found out that it would never 
happen naturally. Now he saw in 
Pavlov’s “conditioning” the tech- 
nique which could bring it about. 
Pavlov’s manuscript, which became 
the working basis for the whole 
communist control system, has never 
left the Kremlin. 

Pavlov lived on until Feb. 27, 
1936. By a strange quirk, this was 
the very year of the first spectacular 
trials of Old Bolsheviks which mys- 
tified the entire world. Each of the 
defendants in those three gigantic 
trials was held, like “the isolated 
animal” of the training film, for 
from six months to a year, while 
his public performance was being 
“conditioned” in the Pavlov man- 
ner. At the trials, the chief of al- 
most every government branch 
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joined in his own indictment, plead- own handiwork, undoubtedly state- 
ing for his own prompt execution. managed without his knowledge, 
his shocking exhibition of Pavlov’s _ began six months after his death. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (PAGE 23) 


retort (re-tort’) 1) To “twist” back upon the person 
from whom it came; a witty reply. 
Oscar Wilde was always ready with a devastating retort. 
2. torsion (tor’shun) d) Act of turning, twisting; tendency 
of a twisted wire to untwist. 
The electric impulse was measured by the degree of torsion in a wire. 
torsade (tor-sad’) a) A twisted cord, as used in drapery. 
The torsade should be at least two inches thick. 
distort (Cdis-tort’) g) To twist out of shape; to pervert. 
Why must you distort my meaning? 
contortionist (kon-tor’shun-ist) j}) One who can twist his body into 
unnatural positions. 
The contortionist touched his head to the ground behind him. 
extort (eks-tort’) h) To obtain through threats, violence, 
misuse of authority; to twist out. 
What kind of person would extort money from a poor widow? 
tortoise (tor‘tus) c) A reptile with “twisted” feet. 
Everyone knows the story of the tortoise and the hare. 
torture (tor’cher) e) Infliction of pain, as to force in- 
formation or confession, originally 
through twisting of the body. 
Even torture could not make him confess to a crime he did not commit. 
tortilla (tor-te’ya) f)) Twisted corn cake baked flat. 
Have you ever tasted a tortilla? 
tort (tort) b) In law, any wrongful act for which 
a civil action can be brought; a 
“twist” of justice. 
Law students usually study torts in their first year. 
tortuous (tor’choo-us) i) Full of twists or curves; devious. 
The mountain roads are tortuous. 
intortion (in-tor’shon ) k) A twisting or curling inward. 
The intortion of the plant was caused by excessive heat. 
CAll correct: excellent; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair) 





Douglas MacArthur, board chairman of Sperry Rand 
Corp., chats with firm’s President Harry Vickers (left) 
and Vice-Chairman James Rand. 





OLD GENERALS 
don’t fade away 


This is a story about generals. Ad- 
mirals, too. The vetized ones who 
didn’t feel much like fading away. 
So, instead of relaxing in the rear 
areas of civilian life, they invaded 
American business and won top cor- 
porate posts. 

There are good reasons, however, 
for the success they are enjoying. 
Corporations— especially those which 
deal with the defense establishment 
—have recognized the advantage of 
hiring men of proved administrative 
and technical ability. Of great value, 
too, is their knowledge of such in- 
volved subjects as atomic research, 
electronics, and jet propulsion. 

There are also the additional fac- 
tors of the prestige which the ofh- 
cer’s name lends to the firm and 
his familiarity with the involved 
routines of official Washington, in- 
cluding the Pentagon. 


Omar Bradley, former chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, heads Bulova research 
and development program. 
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Joseph Redman, former rear ad- Joseph Carney, former admiral, is 
miral, serves as a consultant to a board member of the Fairchild 
Western Union. Engine and Airplane Corp. 


General Jimmy Doolittle, 
famed for his air exploits over 
Tokyo, is a vice-president and 


director of Shell Oil Co. 
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Benjamin Chidlaw (left), an 
ex-air general, checks with 
J. D. Wright of Thompson 
Products. 


Leslie McNarney (left), former 
Air Force general, is now 
president of Convair. Execu- 
tive Reuben Fleet consults 
him. 


Albert Wedemeyer retired from the 
army as a lieutenant general. He 
is vice-president and director of 


Photos by New York Daily News : 
and Metro Group Photos Rheem Manufacturing Co., N. Y. 
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Cyrus Smith (right), American 
Airlines head, shown with Gen- 


eral Motors’ C. R. Osborn. 


W. Bedell Smith (right), vice- 
chairman, American Machine and 
Foundry Co., discusses rocket 
launching with Raymond Crisp. 


Leslie Groves (right) checks 
new typewriter device with 
Fred Schremp, Sperry 
Rand. 


Ben Moreell, Jones 
and Laughlin Steel 
president, greets 
stockholder. The for- 
mer admiral ran the 
navy'’s dock bureau. 











The Siege of 
the Aleazar 


Twenty years have passed 


since its heroic stand 


WENTY YEARS AGO last July be- 

gan the siege of the Alcazar. 
The Alcazar was the military col- 
lege of Spain situated in Toledo, 
some 50 miles south of Madrid. 
The army under General Fran- 
cisco Franco had revolted against 
the Leftist regime. 

At Toledo, Colonel Moscardo, 
military governor of the province, 
withdrew into the Alcazar with 
about 1,100 men, to try to hold it 
for Franco. The cadets were away 
on leave. The number of non- 
combatants has been estimated at 
from about 700 to 900, including 
520 women and 50 children. 

Several years ago, I made a spe- 
cial visit to Toledo from Madrid. 
It was really a pilgrimage. For I 
had read the epic story of the brave 
defenders and I was anxious to see 
the setting of their sufferings. Their 
fight had not been in vain. For the 
Alcazar had become the symbol of 
resurgent Spain. 

Wonderful things can be seen in 
Toledo. Many civilizations have left 
their mark on this granite eleva- 


BV 


*] Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. July 21, 
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Richard M. McKeon, S.]. 


Condensed from the Brooklyn ‘“Tablet’’* 


tion; Romans, Visigoths, and Moors 
played important parts in its history. 
The cathedral is overwhelming in 
artistic beauty, and is a_ treasure 
house of textiles and embroideries. 
El Greco, the most Spanish of 
painters, still lives in his many 
masterpieces. 

But my first objective was the 
Alcazar. In a few minutes I was 
seeing its ruins. Artillery had level- 
ed a great deal of the upper struc- 
ture and mines had blown up two 
towers. 

I had read about the historic 
telephone conversation which had 
taken place on July 23, shortly after 
the siege began. As I entered the 
room where the telephone rests on 
a table beneath a plaque on the 
wall, tears came to my eyes. I tried 
to visualize Colonel Moscardo while 
the guide translated the conversa- 


1956. © 1956 by the Tablet Publishing Co., 
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tion that is recorded on the plaque. 

“I demand of you to surrender 
the Alcazar within ten minutes, and 
if you do not do it, I shall kill your 
son, Luis, whom I hold in my 
power.” 

“I believe you will.” 

“So that you may know it is 
the truth, your son will come to 
the receiver.” 

“Papa!” 

“What is it, my son?” 

“Nothing. They say they will 
kill me if you do not give up the 
Alcazar.” 

“Then commend 
God, give a shout, 
and de like a patriot.” 

“A very great kiss, papa.” 


vour soul to 
v iva Espana,’ 


“A very great kiss, my son.” 
There are two underground lev- 


els. On the lowest were stables 
where 97 horses and 27 mules pro- 
vided meat for the defenders. When 
the siege was lifted, one horse and 
five mules remained. A swimming 
pool was a burial ground. 

On the second level lived the 
women and children. Here also was 
a combination chapel and hospital. 
Medical supplies were limited. The 
three doctors never knew lengthy 
rest. No anesthetics were av silable 
for operations. The daily ration was 
soup and hard bread. Water was 
too precious for washing. Darkness 
was 24 hours long. 

The upper levels were held by 
the fighting men. They had no 
artillery and only a few old ma- 
chine-guns. But they had enough 
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riles and ammunition. The Reds 
had heavy guns, airplanes, tanks, 
and flame throwers. Huge flood- 
lights played on the building all 
night long to aid the incessant at- 
tack. 

On Sept. 9, Major Rojo, a for- 
mer cadet and instructor at the Al- 
cazar, came from the Reds with 
an offer to safeguard the lives of 
the defenders Ff they would sur- 
render. \ 

The offer was refused. However, 
a request for a priest was made, 
and it was granted in the person 
of Father Vazquez Camarasa, whose 
life had been spared. 

Father Camarasa came and bap- 
tized two babies. He heard Con- 
fessions and said Mass at which 
all received Holy Communion. 
Then he made an eloquent plea 
for surrender in face of the hope- 
less odds. The garrison refused 
again. 

In the evening, Major Rojo re- 
turned with an offer to evacuate 
the women and children. The de- 
cision was left to the women them- 
selves. 

What was their answer? To re- 
main. To remain with death near- 
by, in conditions where for seven 
weeks they had suffered untold 
hardships, where darkness was 
broken by the flare of bursting 
shells and the noise of the Reds’ 
tunneling operations constantly in- 
terrupted their fitful sleep. Yes, 
even if the men surrendered, they 
would remain. 
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THE SIEGE OF THE 


The story of the brave women of 
the Alcazar will never be forgotten 
In Spanish homes, it will be told 
to little children by mothers who 
have been inspired ‘by the heroism 
of the Toledo garrison. It will leap 
over boundary ‘Tnes and across the 
seas to give courage to all true wom- 
en to fight for ideals in all walks 
of life. 

Another heroic story is told—how 
a lieutenant and a corporal crawled 
into the drains in order to discover 
the progress of the enemy's tun- 
nels and to warn the garrison so 
that both people and ammunition 
could be safe when the explosions 
occurred. 

One day an explosion took place 
while the two were deep under- 
ground. The brave soldiers never 
returned nor were their remains 
ever found. 

The defenders knew that the 
time for the great explosion was at 
hand. On Sept. 18, there was a lull 
in the firing. All commended their 
souls to God and awaited their 
doom. Across on the ridges north 
of the city were the enemy. 

Things had taken on the air of 
the Roman arena. The Red min- 
ister of war, summoned for the 
occasion, set off the gigantic blast. 

A tower fell. A wall was com- 
pletely destroyed. Into the breach- 
es poured the attackers. But the 
defenders rallied and met them 
with devastating fire. 

From all sides came the invad- 
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ers. But in vain. The explosion had 
killed only a few. The survivors 
rapidly threw up barricades and 
reorganized their forces. 

Hope was sustained by the sight 
of Nationalist airplanes flying over- 
head on Sept. 25. One ‘day later 
Nationalist forces had reached 
Toledo. 

After 67 days of ceaseless bom- 
bardment the garrison was relieved 
on Sept. 27, 1936. About 60% had 
been killed or wounded. As Colonel 
Moscardo greeted the relieving 
General Varela, he saluted and 
said, “Nothing new in the Alcazar, 
my General. ” 

‘Colonel Moscardo died in the 
spring of 1956. He had lived to 
see his beloved Spain rise slowly 
from its devastation and its hatreds. 

It was at the Alcazar that the 
high tide of communism in Spain 
began to recede. Why did its brave 
defenders endure such _ terrible 
hardships? The answer is simple: 
“We believe; we have Faith. They 
do not believe. They would stamp 
out our Faith.” 

For they knew, as the Cardinal 
of Toledo later said, that “This 
most cruel war is, basically, a war 
of principles, of doctrine, of one 
conception of life and society 
against another, of one civilization 
against another.” 

And so the Alcazar is still the 
symbol of resurgent Spain. For it 
was here that the true spirit of the 
nation came back to life. 





Youre Not 
Old at 65 


Or at any age when 
you're young at heart 


ost AMERICANS are sharply 

conscious of “age 65” because 
of the depression of the 30’s. Un- 
employment was widespread during 
the depression days. ‘The theory pre- 
vailed then that, in a contracting 
economy, there were just so many 
jobs, not nearly enough to go 
around; thus it became fashionable, 
for industry to 


indeed patriotic, 
order 


shelve the older worker in 
to make room for a younger job- 
seeker. 

The line had to be drawn some- 
where. The age selected for elimi- 
nation from the labor force was 65. 
And maybe at that time it made 
some sense. 

Government was trying to help 
its hungry, idle, discouraged citi- 
zens. Along with the creation of 
countless agencies to put men back 
to work on public projects, it insti- 
tuted the nation’s first social-secur- 
ity program. It wanted to provide 
an incentive for retirement so as to 
release jobs for the younger un- 
employed. Again the familiar re- 
tirement-at- 65. rule was used. 


¥. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. July, 


v N.Y. State Sen. 


Condensed from 
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Thomas C. Desmond 
“Today’s Health’’* 


millions of 
rocking 


The war years’ saw 
older workers leave their 
chairs, take their places on the as- 
sembly lines, and match the pace of 
eager youths fresh from high schools 
pi: college campuses. Even those 
achievements were not enough to 
erase the stigma of “superannua- 
tion.” 

Before the ink was dry on the 
Japanese-surrender document, fac- 
tory gates began to close tightly be 
hind the aging workers and new 
employment placards read “Under 
40 only.” 

Unfortunately, old has become 
more epithet than honor. Age has 
not received due recognition or re- 
turn for its contributions. It has not 
been accorded even the courtesy of 


Senator Desmond is chairman of 
the New York State Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. A recent report by his com- 
mittee attracted wide attention. 
Associa- 
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equal opportunity in our society. 
And the most shabbily treated have 
been those who reel back from the 
impact of reaching the stigmatized 
age of 65. 

In our social policies, as they con- 
cern the spiraling number of our 
aging citizens, we have not paused 
long enough to take a good look at 
“old age.” We are still laboring 
under timeworn concepts. 

In this scientific age of nuclear 
power, jet propulsion, automation, 
and wonder drugs, our people live 
longer, work spend more 
time in retirement, and are ill less 
than most of us realize. The latest 
data indicate that the notion of old 
age beginning at 65 is false. 

Three out of ten Americans born 


longer, 


50 years ago could expect to live to 


be 70. Today, the figure is five out 
of ten. The aver age life span has 
increased about 20 years during the 
last half century in the U.S. 

The average number of years 
passed by men in retirement has 
doubled in the last 50 years. In 
1900 a man aver raged three years of 
his life retired. Today he can count 
on six years. During the next 50 
years, the average leneth of retire- 
ment will triple “the 1 1900 figure. 

But in spite of later entry into 
the labor market and earlier exit 
from it, men today put in more 
years of work than they did 50 years 
ago. Despite more years of labor- 
force activity, men also spend more 
of their lives in retirement than 
they did in 1900. Longer life is 
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the explanation of this paradox. 
The potential manpower of a 
group of 100,000 workers today is 
hundreds of thousands of man-years 
more than it was for a similar group 
operating under 1900 conditions. 
Disability increases with age, but 
six in every seven men and women 
over 65 on any given day are not 
disabled. Only 8% are disabled in 
their later years because of major 
chronic diseases or impairments. 
In New York State, nine com- 
mon communicable diseases respon- 
sible for 55,000 deaths in 1900 
caused only one sixth that number 
in 1950. 
Fortunately, the myth of the 
magic number 65 has been attacked 


YOU ARE OLD ONLY IF— 
You feel old. 


You feel you have learned all 
you need to learn. 
You find vourself s 
too old to do that.” 
You feel tomorrow 
promise. 

You find no amusement. in 
vouth’s frolics, and their banter 
irks you. 

You'd rather talk than listen. 
You long for “the good old 
days,” feeling that they were 
the best. 

You won’t help your neighbors, 
friends, and community. 

You have no plans for tomorrow. 
You’d rather win an argument 
than be right. 


saying, “I’m 


holds no 
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guite successfully. Increasing num- 
bers of companies are moving up 
their compulsory retirement age or 
changing from compulsory to op- 
tional retirement. 

Of course, men and women can 
be truly “old” even at 45. But many 
people of 85 are still active and 
working, or still contributing to the 
welfare of their families and com- 
munities. When they can choose 
their retirement age, men retire not 
at 65 but close to 70. 

Although indigent aged are eli- 
gible for old-age assistance at 65, 
they tend on the average to take 
such assistance at close to 70. 

Commonly it is only at around 


70 that “psychological fatigue” be- 


gins to enter the picture, with 
masses of our senior citizens “tired 
of the same old grind,” “ready to 
quit,” “ready to take things easy, 

or “wanting to get into a smaller 
flat,” where upkeep may be less 
strenuous and expenses lower. 

The incidence of chronic 
eases takes a marked upturn at 70, 
not 65. Between the ages of 65 and 
70, a majority of men are still work- 
ing at full or part-time jobs. 

‘As new data have become avail 
able, a new concept of a three-phase 
old age begins to emerge that is im- 
portant to the individual, but also 
important in social and economic 
planning for employment, housing, 
health care, and _ retire- 
ment. 

There is an 
between 65 and 


dis- 


pensions, 


“early-late maturity” 
70, when there is 
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generally little psychological fatigue, 
no marked increase in skin dryness, 
no marked physiological deteriora- 
tion, no withdrawal from the com- 
munity, and no significant habit 
alterations or differences in needs. 
This, therefore, cannot be described 
as “old age.” 

Between 70 and 75, there is a 
“middle-late maturity” accompanied 
generally by a marked slump 
energy, recovery rate, and reaction 
time; in social and labor-force par- 
ticipation; in flexibility, and a no- 
ticeable increase in fatigability, skin 
dryness, and chronic Pa: a 

Finally, there is a “late-late ma- 
turity,’ ’ from 75 up, marked gener- 
ally by a uniform picture a little 
energy, great fatigability, high inci- 
dence of ailments likely to “be ter- 
minal, deeply lined skin, general 
withdrawal from community life, 
diminished interest in personal 
affairs, and little zest. 

The danger to be avoided here is 
the building up of false stereotypes 
about the 70-plus already held about 
the 65-plus. 

We see a pathetic old man, so we 
say that old age is pathetic. Our old 
folks feel old because society expects 
them to feel old. And our elderly 
often act as society thinks they 
should act. But now at last, a uniqi 
linking of science and ma 
is Opening up an eet 
parry the thrusts of time. 

Out of the psychological labo 
tories is coming new understanding 
of the prejudices and mythology of 
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old age. We are beginning to learn 
how to handle conflicts between 
youth and the aged as well as erro- 
neous attitudes toward aging that 
are acquired in youth. From the 
surgeon's operating table comes new 
appreciation of the hardiness of 


aging tissues. And out of the new 
enlightenment of many of the aged 
themselves is coming a demonstra- 
tion of the agelessness of the human 
spirit. 

Old age is preventable, and it is 
being pushed farther 


and farther 
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back — not the outward signs, the 
weathering of skin, the dimming of 
the eyes nor the tiring of the legs, 
but the inner self that largely deter- 
mines true age. 

Despite what anyone may tell 
you, despite the number of times 
your age has been written into law 
and into industrial policy as the 
proper age to withdraw from active 
living, you are not old at 65. You 
are not old at any particular chrono- 
logical age. Your real age is deter- 
mined largely by yourself. 


THE SOLDIER WHO COULDN'T SHOOT 


A small monument stands above a grave beside a lonely country road in south- 
ern France. Villagers often stop to place flowers on the grave and to say a 
prayer for the soul of the nazi soldier who lies buried there. They don’t know 
his name, or where he came from. But they cherish his memory. 

The Rev. Herbert Stein-Schneider, now a minister in Washington, D.C., told 
me the story. He was a member of the French underground in the vicinity of 
Anduze during the 2nd World War. There was a sharp outburst of fighting 
in the area, and the Germans captured a wounded member of the resist- 
ance. 

The German leader ordered that the prisoner. be summarily shot. He was 
propped up against a wall, and a firing squad was lined up. 

The lites aimed their rifles. The ine began to count. Suddenly one of 
the men lowered his rifle. 

“IT cannot shoot,” he blurted out. 

“You cannot shoot?” cried the officer. 

“Not this man. He is wounded.” 

“You will shoot this man,” roared the enraged officer, “or you will join him.” 

The soldier’s rifle sagged lower. “I cannot shoot him,” he said. 

He was ordered against the wall beside the wounded Frenchman. A moment 
later a blast of gunfire sent the German to his death with the man who had 
been his enemy. Harold Helfer. 





By O. A. Battista 


A\lfred Nobel 
and His Pri "1IZeS 


He gave mankind a terrible 
weapon, but devoted his for- 
tune to the cause of peace 


tERED Noset, the inventor of 
dynamite, died in an Italian vil- 
lage on the night of Dec. 10, 1896. 
He left ehinaal a handwritten will, 
composed without the aid of attor- 
neys. It was one of the most remark- 
able and most influential wills in 
history. 

Nobel directed that the bulk of 
his estate (more than $7 million) 
be invested in safe securities. The 
interest was to be divided annually 


in prizes among those persons who 
had contributed most materially to 
the benefit of mankind during the 
preceding year. Nobel emphasized 
his stipulation that in awarding the 
prizes no consideration should be 


given to nationality. 

The will specified five fields in 
which prizes were to be awarded. 

“One share to the person who 
shall have made the most important 
discovery or invention in the domain 
of physics; 

“One share to the person who 
shall have made the most important 
chemical discovery or improvement; 

“One share to the person who 





shall have made the most important 
discovery in the domain of physiolo- 
gy or medicine; 

“One share to the person who 
shall have produced in the field of 
literature the most distinguished 
work of an idealistic tendency; 

“One share to the person who 
shall have most or best promoted 
the fraternity of nations and the 
abolition or diminution of standing 
armies and the formation and _in- 
crease Of peace congresses.” 

Nobel asked that the Swedish 
Academy of Science select the win- 
ners in phy sics and chemistry; the 
Karolinska Institute of Medicine in 
Stockholm, in physiology and medi- 
cine; the Swedish Academy (of let- 
ters), in literature. A committee 
elected by the Norwegian parlia- 
ment would award the peace prize. 

This year, a new crop of writers, 
peacem makers, and heroes of science 
and medicine will be given Nobel 
prizes at five o'clock on the after- 
noon of December 10, the 60th an- 
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niversary of Nobel’s death. By spe- 
cial invitation, many living Nobel 
prize winners of the past 55 years 
will be present. 

The peace prize is given at a for- 
mal ceremony in Oslo: the physics, 
chemistry, physiology- -medicine, “ 
literature prizes are awarded i 
Stockholm. At the latter ceremony 
the King of Sweden personally de- 
livers to each of the winners a di- 
ploma, a gold medal, and a certified 
check for the prize money in Swed- 
ish kroner. 

Final balloting takes place during 
late October or early Noveniber. 
When the votes are counted, the re- 
sults make headlines in every coun- 
try, and with good reason. Not only 
is the Nobel prize rich in prestige: 
it also carries with it a substantial 
monetary reward. The least an in- 
dividual award winner ever took 
home was $31,917, in 1923; the 
most, $48,002, in 1931. 

In the first 16 years of the Nobel 
prizes, only three scientists in the 
U.S. received awards. In recent 
vears, however, American scientists 
have been getting a lion’s share of 
the honors. Ten American chemists 
have received Nobel awards in chem- 
istry. In 1946, for example, the work 
of James B. Sumner, John North- 
rop, and Wendell M. Stanley in 
enzymes and virus proteins was rec- 
ognized; in 1954, Linus Pauling’s 
research on chemical bonds in pro- 
teins won a prize; and in 1955 Vin- 
cent du Vigneauld was honored for 
his syntheses of hormones. 


AND HIS PRIZES 
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In the field of medicine, 20 Amer- 
icans have received Nobel prizes. Of 
this group, five biochemists, Amer- 
icans by birth or naturalization, have 
been honored. In 1943, Edward 
Doisy’s research in isolation and 
structure of vitamin K was recog- 
nized; in 1948, Carl and Gerty Cori 
were given the prize for their dis- 
coveries concerning what happens 
when glycogen changes to sugar in 


in 1950, if Se C. Kew 


EE Se 


dall and Philip S. Hench were 
prize for their research 


awarded 
on the hormones of adrenal cortex; 
in 1953, Fritz A. Lipmann was 
honored for his work in isolating 
coenzyme A. 

In addition, the U.S. 
been a refuge for Nobel laureates 
flying from totalitarian oppression. 
More Nobel prize winners are now 
living in the U.S. than in any 
other country. 

The man who established the 
prizes, Alfred Bernhard Nobel, was 
born in Stockholm on Oct. 21, 1833 
His father, Emmanuel Nobel, was 
an engineer and inventor who had 
experimented with explosives. 

Alfred received instruction from 
a tutor until he was 16. Strange to 
say, the man who contributed so 
much to chemistry received no edu- 
cation at a university or technical 
school; he had no formal training in 
chemistry. Nobel has often been 
compared to America’s Thomas A. 
Edison, another great inventor who 
never had college training. 

Ascanio Solero, a professor of 


has often 
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industrial chemistry at Turin, had 
discovered nitroglycerin, but thought 
the product too dangerous to manu- 
facture in commercial quantities. 
Nobel began experimenting with 
safer ways of handling nitroglycer- 
in. 

At first he tried sawdust as pack- 
ing material. It didn’t work. If a 
container sprang a leak the sawdust 
would sooner or later ignite. 

He then tried kieselguhr, a very 
absorbent earth found near Krum- 
mel. When this was packed around 
a leaky nitroglycerin can, it ab- 


sorbed almost the entire contents 
without any signs of oil on the out- 
side wooden container. Kieselguhr, 
Nobel found, took up about three 


times its weight of nitroglycerin. 

Nobel subjected the puttylike ma- 
terial to detonating tests. He found 
that it could be kneaded and packed 
into cartridges, and that while 
was now less sensitive to shock, it 
could be set off with a blasting cap. 
He gave it the name which will 
survive as long as its inventor’s— 
dynamite. 

It was the beginning of a career 
that was to bring him his huge for- 
tune—and make the Nobel prizes 
possible. 

It still is pretty much anybody’s 
guess as to who will win the Nobel 
passports to world renown this year. 
But on the basis of past perform- 
ance, there will almost certainly be 
some colorful news stories about the 
reactions of the winners. 

When Sweden’s minister in Lon- 
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don got in touch with George Ber- 
nard Shaw in 1925 to tell him he 
had won the literature award, Shaw 
at first flatly refused it. He was final- 
ly persuaded to accept the honor. It 
so happened that 1925 was the one 
vear that Shaw had not published 
a single piece of original work. “Ob- 
viously,” the aging cadfly remarked, 
“a token of gratitude for having 
published nothing! . 

Eugene O’ Neill greeted reporters 
in old: pants and sweater in the mid- 
dle of the night shortly after the 
news reached hiss in 1936. “I feel,” 
he said, “like a horse that has been 
given a blue ribbon.” Jane Addams 
had the official telegram read to her 
as she was about to undergo a ma- 
jor operation at Johns Hopkins in 
Baltimore. 

Albert Einstein got the news in 
1922 while aboard a ship return- 
ing from Japan. The distinguished 
judges were in doubt about the va- 
lidity of Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, so they play ed safe and gave 
him the prize in physics for his 
discovery of the “law of the photo- 
electric effect.” 

In 1923, when Drs. F. G. Banting 
and J. J. MacLeod received the 
Nobel prize jointly for the discov- 
ery of insulin, they immediately 
split the proceeds equally with their 
co-workers, without whose assistance 
they said the discovery would not 
have been made. In 1945, Cordell 
Hull was seriously ill when he re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for his peace 
efforts. When his award arrived, 
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MEDAL FOR OUR LADY 
Ernest Hemingway, Nobel-prize- 
winning novelist, has donated 
his Nobel medal to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Charity of 
Cobre, patroness of Cuba. Hem- 
ingway received the award 
1954, after publication of The_ 
Old Man and the Sea. Presen- 
tation of the medal was to be 
made at the shrine in Santiago 
de Cuba on Sept. 8, when the 
entire island honors our Lady 
with fiestas and pilgrimages. 
New York Times (15 Aug. ’56). 


he promptly split it with his wife. 
As might be expected, many a 
worthy connie: has gone to “his 


grave before his nomination was 
unanimously approved. Among such 
figures were the Wright brothers 
g 4 


and Mark Twain. But it is under- 
standable that no single plan of 
awards can possibly recognize in 
time all who may be deserving of 
world recognition. 

It is doubtful that Alfred Nobel, 
were he living, would attend the 
ceremonial affair in the Stockholm 
Concert hall each December. A 
shy, nervous man, le shrank from 
participating in formal gatherings. 

He was a thoroughgoing idealist, 
a brilliant scientist despite his un- 
orthodox training, a keen business- 
man, a highly successful financier, 
a writer, a producer of plays. He 
was a driver of a hard business bar- 
gain. And he was an affectionate 
family man. 
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He owned many homes, but his 
restlessness would never permit him 
to stay in any one of them very long. 
His wide travels made him a tre- 
markable linguist. Besides Swedish 
and Russian, which he mastered in 
boyhood, he knew German, Eng- 
lish, and French. 

Nobel repeatedly declined to write 
= autobiography. He told his broth- 

“No one reads biographical es- 
says except those about actors and 
murderers — preferably the latter, 
whether thev have carried out their 
deeds on the field of battle or at 
home.” 

It might be readily inferred that 
Nobel feared that his inventions 
would be used in war to destroy 
mankind. He did not say so, but he 
was an ardent pacifist. To Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner, his one-time 
secretary, who invited him to a 
peace congress in Berne, Nobel 
said, “My “factories may end war 
sooner than your congresses. The 
day when two army corps will be 
able to destroy each other in one 
second, all civilized nations will re- 
coil from war in horror and dis- 
band their armies.” 

On another occasion he confided 
to the baroness, “I wish I could 
invent a substance or a machine 
with such capacity for destruction 
that war would thereby become 
altogether impossible.” Ironically, 
many physicists honored with No- 
bel prizes have played leading roles 
in bringing the juggernaut of the 
H-bomb into being. 
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What Would Vou Like to 
Know A\bout the Church? 


Noun-Catholics are invited to submit 
questions about the Church. Write us; 
we will have your question answered. 
If your question is selected to be an- 
swered publicly in The Catholic Di- 
gest you will receive a lifelong sub- 
scription to this magazine. Write to: 
Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER 
To the Editor: I read the Dicestr 
from cover to cover, though I’m a 
non-Catholic. My husband and son 
are Catholic, but I have stayed with 
my church through all] these years. 
Matthew 26, verses 26 and 

reads as follows: “And as they were 
eating, Jesus took bread and blessed 
it, and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples and said: Take, eat, This 
is my Body. And then He took the 
cup ‘and gave thanks, and gave it 

to them saying, Drink ye all al it.’ 
Why do Cashelics receive only 
the bread in the Holy Sacrament, 
while the priest drinks the wine? I 
never could understand that part 
and hope that you will explain this. 
Mrs. A. J. Weliner. 


THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 


It is not possible to give a simple 
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answer to your question, Mrs. Wel- 
Before we can rightly under- 
stand the Catholic custom of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion under 
the form of bread alone, we must 
review: 1. the basic beliefs of Cath- 
olics shia the Eucharist; 2. the 
early hickory a Holy Communion 
in the Church; and 3. the authority 
of the Church of Christ in inter- 
preting the commands of Christ. 

First of all, we Catholics believe 
that our Lord is really, truly, and 
substantially present in the Holy 
Eucharist. At the Consecration of 
the Mass, when the priest, in the 
name of Christ, repeats the words 
of Christ, “This is my Body,” “This 
is my Blood,” the bread and wine 
are actually changed into the body 
and blood of Jesus. From that mo- 
ment on it is not correct to call 
them bread and wine, even though 
they look exactly the same as they 
did before; because they are not 
bread and wine; they just seem to 
be. Our faith in the words of our 
Lord tells us that the same divine 
power which first created the bread 
and wine has now changed them 
into something else: the living re- 
ality of Jesus Christ. 

I stress this basic doctrine, be- 
cause you will find that among 
those who accept it there has sel- 
dom been serious dispute about the 


iner. 
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manner of receiving Holy Com- 
munion. The only notable excep- 
tion I can think of was found 
among the Hussites, in Bohemia, in 
the 15th century. They continued 
to believe in the true presence of 
our Lord, but insisted that the Cath- 
olic Church was wrong in permit- 
ting Communion to the faithful 
under the form of bread alone. 
However, the main opposition to 
this Catholic practice came with the 
Protestant Reformation. Most of the 
reformers denied the reality of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, 
but insisted that you must receive 
this unreality under both forms of 
bread and wine. For the Catholic, 
the main thing is to receive Jesus 
Christ, and the manner of receiving 
Him is secondary. For the person 
who denies the Real Presence, there 
can be no question of receiving 
Jesus Christ; so the form and sym- 
bol become the important things. 
Once you fully understand that 
Christ is really present, you will 
grasp the fact that his being there 
is a present reality: He is there as 
He actually is—now. He is not an 
historical relic, but a living person. 
Once upon a time the body and 
blood of Christ were separated from 
each other, in death. But that sep- 
aration ceased with the Resurrec- 
tion. He is now very much alive, 
in heaven. A living person does not 
split himself into parts and remain 
alive. Where his body is, there his 
blood is also. And where his body 
and blood are, there his human soul 
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is also. Separate them one from 
the other and you have a dead man. 
Jesus Christ died once, in that way; 
but He lives now, to die no more. 
He is alive in the Eucharist. 

In saying that we have not told 
half the story. Jesus Christ is much 
more than a living man. He is God 
too—a divine person. And you cannot 
split a living human being from his 
personality. So where the human 
body and blood and soul of Christ 
are, there also is the divine person 
who is Christ—the eternal Son of 
God to whom this body, blood, and 
soul belong. 

Another great fact is that you 
cannot separate the divine person— 
who is Christ—from his divine na- 
ture—which is God. So where the 
human, body, blood, and soul of 
Christ are, there you will find God 
Himself, specially present. A person 
is present in the Eucharist; and that 
person is both God and man. 

Thus in the Eucharist we have 
the real presence of a unified Christ. 
Real: not a symbol or memorial of 
Him—not an instrument for bring- 
ing Him to us on a spiritual string. 
Unified: not the dead body of the 
Cross, preserved like a spiritualized 
mummy; but the living body and 
soul of a divine person. 

Maybe I overstress these basic 
points, but if we once grasp them 
we can readily see their application 
in practice. The early Christians 
were very much aware of the reality 
and the livi ing unity of Christ's 
real presence. They realized that 
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when they received any particle of 
the Sacred Host, or a single drop 
of the Precious Wine, they received 
Jesus Christ. Period. Not his cold 
body; not his shed blood; not his 
disconnected soul. But Him. 

Consequently the early Christians 
were not overly particular as to the 

manner of their reception. Ordi- 
narily they received under both 
forms, of course. It was the Lord's 
supper, both food and drink. “Take 
and eat.” “Take and drink.” How- 
there many occasions, 
from the very beginning, when 
Communion was neceived under 
only one form or the other. 

1. You are probably familiar with 


ever, were 


the custom which permitted the 


early Christians to take the Holy 
Eucharist home with them and keep 
it there for private Communion. 
Tertullian and St. Cyprian tell us 
‘that this custom was very general 
1 Africa during their time—the 3rd 
century. And St. Basil and St. 
Jerome tell us that it continued 
throughout the 4th century and was 
practiced in Rome. However, it 
died out generally in the West 
shortly after that, though hermits 
continued the practice in the desert 
until the 9th century. All indica- 
tions are that the Holy Eucharist 
was thus kept and received in the 
home only under the form of bread. 

2. We have many early testi- 
monies which indicate that Holy 
Communion was given to the sick 
under the form of bread alone. For 
instance, St. Basil received several 
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times on the day of his death (P.G. 
29, 315*), and St. Ambrose appar- 
ently received Viaticum in this 
manner on his deathbed. (P.L. 14, 
43). Later on, in 675, the Council 
of Toledo permitted the sick who 
were not able to swallow the host 
to receive under the form of wine 
alone. 

3. It was a fairly common prac- 
tice in the early Church to give 
Holy Communion to little chibdcen. 
St. Gy; prian tells of its being given 
under “‘. form of wine slowe CPL. 
4, 484), and St. Augustine indicates 
that it was given under the form of 
either bread or wine (P.L. 33, 984; 
and 45, 1154). It seems that in the 
East especially, there was the cus- 
tom of giving under the form of 
wine alone: but in both East and 
West there are indications that it 
was given under the form of bread 
alone. 

4. A solemn public Communion 
service without an actual Mass on 
Good Friday was rather common in 
the early Church, at least in the East, 
and it was a Communion service for 
the people. Its ceremonies provide 
for the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion only under the form of 
bread. Just this past year the 
Church revived this early Com- 
munion service. We had always had 
the Mass of the Presanctified on 

*My references in the following para- 
graphs are to Migne’s collections of the 
writings of the Greek Fathers (P.G.) 
and the Latin Fathers (P.L.); also to 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 
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Good Friday, but the priest was the 
only one who received Communion 
—under the form of bread alone. 
Now, as in the early Church, all 
the people may receive—just as they 
did then, under the form of bread 
alone. 

5. There are various indications 
that as early as the 5th century, 
even in ordinary Masses, Holy 
Communion was often given to the 
faithful under the form of bread 
alone. 

6. In the early Middle Ages there 
is evidence that Holy Communion 
was often given to the faithful by 
dipping the Sacred Host in the 
chalice, or moistening it with a drop 
of the Precious Blood. The Church 
never quite approved of this meth- 
od, and often condemned it locally, 
or restricted it; and finally in the 
13th century she forbade it com- 
pletely in the Western Church. 
From that time on the custom be- 
came general of giving Communion 
to the faithful under the form of 
bread alone. St. Thomas Aquinas 
tells us that this custom was already 
observed in some churches in his 
time—after the middle of the 13th 
century (Summa III, q.80,a.12). 

There were various reasons for 
the gradual growth of the custom 
of giving Holy Communion under 
the form of bread alone: the danger 
of spilling when it was given under 
the form of wine; the unsanitary 
and repugnant practice of all com- 
municants drinking from a common 
chalice; the time-consuming process 
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of distributing under both forms, 
which became quite impractical as 
the number of communicants in- 
creased and crowds filled the great 
cathedrals; and finally, the difficulty 
of reserving the Blessed Sacrament 
for Communion under the form of 
wine. 

Hence, reverence, convenience, 
and practical necessity combined to 
urge the growing practice; and there 
was nothing to prevent the develop- 
ment, because everyone realized that 
the Holy Communion was complete 
under either form, and it had often 
been given under either form in 
previous centuries. 

The reformers of the 16th cen- 
tury were much concerned about 
this practice. They were not con; 
cerned with the question of receiv- 
ing Christ whole and entire. They 
denied the reality of his presence 
under either form or both. But they 
claimed that Christ had given a 
direct command that we should re- 
ceive under both forms, and that if 
we receive only under the form of 
bread we were breaking his com- 
mandment. They found this direct 
order from Christ in the texts of 
Holy Scripture: 

The text you yourself quote in 
your question, Matt. 26, 27. 

John 6, 54: “Except you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, you shall not have life in 
you.” 

Luke 22, 17 and 19: “And having 
taken the chalice, He gave thanks 
and said: Take and div ide among 
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you. ... Do this for a commemora- 
tion of me.” 

As the sharp arguments of the 
16th century proved, the full mean- 
ing of these texts—and thousands of 
others in Sacred Scripture—is not 
readily apparent. You can under- 
stand them one way, and find some 
good arguments for your opinion. 
I can undlevstand them another w ay, 
and find arguments to refute yours. 
But then a friend interrupts our 
argument with a third opinion well 
bolstered with proofs. It is in ques: 
tions like this that we need the 
Church of Christ to interpret the 
teachings of Christ. The words of 
a book are dead, even though they 
be the Word of God. They can’t 


ex ‘plain their own meaning to us 


bevond question or doubt. ‘Only a 


living teacher, with authority, can 
do that. We believe that Christ 
gave us such a teacher: his Church. 
Through the 13 early centuries 
the Church did interpret the words 
of Christ regarding the Eucharist. 
This interpretation found expres- 
sion in the constant belief in the 
real presence of Jesus Christ under 
the appearances of bread and wine— 
both or either of them. And it found 
expression in all those various early 
customs of receiving under one 
form only—either boned or wine— 
when convenience or propriety rec- 
ommended The really essential 
meaning of Christ's command is 
that we receive Him—alive, unified, 
and entire. We can do that by tak- 
ing a particle of the Host or a drop 
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from the chalice. When we receive 
his body his blood is in Thus 
we fulfill the command of John 
6, 54. 

If you insist on your 
Scripture, we might quote back at 
you John 6, 52 and 59, in which 
Jesus tells us that “if any man eat 
this bread, he shall live forever.” 
No mention of drinking from the 
chalice there. 

The Church does insist that the 
separate consecration of the bread 
and wine is required for the Mass, 
and the priest must always receive 
under both forms at Mass. In this 
manner the Last Supper is recalled 
fully, and we fulfill the command 
of Christ that we do this in com- 
memoration of Him. And at the 
same time the separation of the 
Host and chalice on the altar recall 
that historical separation of the body 
and blood of Christ on Calvary. 

We Catholics believe that the 
Church of Christ knows the prac- 
tical manner in which Christ wants 
his commands carried out. He gave 
her authority to work out rites and 
ceremonies for the Mass and the 
sacraments. She cannot change any- 
thing that Christ inetieaiedl or ig- 
nore any of his wishes. But she can 
work out, through centuries of ex- 
perience, the most practical and 
reverent manner of permitting all 
her people to receive Jesus Christ 
frequently in the Holy Eucharist. 
It would be most difficult if every- 
one received Holy Communion un- 
der both forms. 
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to America.. 
When All the W orld We ont 
Bic ye le Mad..... 


ART 
Cathedrals | Have Met 
Decoding the Cathedral 
Needed: 
Sacred Heart 
Sainte-Chapelle: 
Jewel of Paris 
Santa Susanna, Church of 


Good Images of the 


the Two Houses......................5e 


BIBLE 

Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Our Faith 

Book CLus SELECTIONS 
Last of the Conquistadors. 
Richard the Third... 
Soldier of the Spirit 
Sudden Strangers..... 
Weddings in the Family 


COMMUNISM 


Bored Revolutionists.................... Jul. 


Communism Still Wars on 
Religion 


a sa fide we 


Mystery of Katyn. wae 
My Week End in Budapest | 
New Russia, New Myth... 
Prisoner, the Dog, and 
Dies Pawlows.cc...00ckc. J. : 
Reds Reach Out for 
the Refugees Lrscateesuensers 
When the Reds Get Down 
tor Buisinesa= 322s 
When the Russian Farmers 
Visited Us... 
Why the United Nations 
Should Bar Red China.... 
With the U.S. Army in a 
Communist Town.................... 


DEVOTION 


Funeral With a White Stole 
| Found the Answer 

at Lourdes Grotto... 
I Remember a Church. 
Jews Who Become Catholics.. 
Old Altar Boys Never Die...... 


EDUCATION 


Grownups Going Back 
to School... Seer 
If Your Child Has a 
Reading Problem.................... 
I Started a Newman Club... 
It’s Your Language........ 
We All Need That ‘2nd R’ 
We Need Those Famous 
Sayings . 
Why My Children Go to. 
Catholic Schools.................: 


EUROPE 


Churchill’s Iron Moles..............S 


Last Victims of Mussolini........ se 





124 
Subject and Title 
Life in Vatican City..... 
Siege of the Alcazar. 
Two Mysteries of 
Haigerloch 


Famity LIFE 
Bring Back the 
Family NS ARE a aOR tar 
Do Your Children Have 
Televisionitis? 
Fearful Aspect of 
Too-Early Dating................../ } 
Have a Liturgical 
Hallowe’en Party! 
Stop Exploiting 
Your ‘Hushband!............::.3..2 Jun. 
To Face a Family Crisis..........May 
We Gave Our Children 
Too Much 
Woman in the 
Gray Flannel Suit.................. 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 

Case of the Telltale Tooth 
How Good Is Your Dentist? 
Keep Your Husband Alive 
New Parts for 

Ailing Hearts... 
Our Changing Human Bodies 
When the Doctor 

Checks You Up..... 
Why You Get Hungry 


Latin AMERICA 
Town Is Reborn........ eee 
Voice in the Mountains.......... 


Liturcy 
This Is the Way to 
Use Your Missal 


Livinc, Art OF 
Burglarproof Your Home 
Modern Etiquette for 
Your Wedding 
Trading Stamps: Something 
Bor NOUN? oo 5.2c.c<.-cc0cceece. sects Oct. 


You Don’t Have to Sue.... Jun. 


Missions 
Faith’s Rising Tide in Korea..Oct. 


Why Missioners 


Become Saimts...........:......-:...< Jul. 


Motion Pictures 
Mightiest Movie 
Stroke of the Blue Pencil. 


Month Page 


Jun. 110 
....Oct. 107 
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Subject and Title 


Music 
Hymns Are Either 
Good or Bad 
I’m in Chicago’s 
Paulist Choir 
They Make Music 
Wherever They Go 


NATURE 
Atom Bombs May Be 
Changing Our Weather 
Clowns From the Sea................: 
Strange Missiles 
From the eM ne oe a —— 
Weather Is i Business..........Aug. 


Picture Stories 
C & O Engine 701: 

Children’s Playground........ Aug. 
Evangeline’s Children Gather....Sep. 
Fishermen’s Festival 

of the Holy Ghost... May 
Graymoor: Haven of Peace.... Oct. 
Men of Malvern 
Musical Kindergarten 


Nuns Show How 
to Do-It-Yourself ; 
Old Generals Don’t Fade Away Oct. 


gt ee SS; a een Jun. 
Sisters’ Symphony... Aug. 
Smallest Army in the World....Se “Dp. 
Why There’s a 

Memorial Day.......2.......0..0...---- 


Po.itics 
Election Day, U.S.A 
How You'll Vote 
in November 
We’re Working Our 
Presidents Too Hard!..........May 
What’s-His-Name 
for President 
Who Pays for Elections?. 
Women Are Politicking.... 
Your Vote Counts...................... 


PROFILES 
Spirit of Karl Adam.................. Sep. 
My Father, 

Konrad Adenauer ; 
Amazing Alberghettis................May 
Alicia Alonso: 

Brave Ballerina 
John Barry: the Father 

of Our Navy 
Chaplain at the Golden Gate 

(Connolly) 





Month Page 
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Subject and Title Month Page Subject and Title Month Page 


Sheila Cudahy and the 

World of Books.........00..00...... Aug. 108 
Patsy D'Agostino: 

Neighboriy Grocer 14 
Why My Children Go to 

Catholic Schools (Day) ......... Aug. 4 
Serra’s Missions 

Live Again (Downie) 
Anne Fremantle’s Quest 

for 
Bishop Comes 

Home (Galvin) .......... : 
Cardinal Gibbons and the 

Gentle Approach 
Alec Guinness of Britain... 
Peter Lind Hayes 

and Mary Healy 
James Healy, Our First 

Peearo: HSNO D:. c:...<c<0<.-0<.2<--- Se 
Weather Is Her 

Business (Hogan) 
Master of Arts—and 

Souls (Jélile)......<...-...00.2020: 
First Lady of the TV 

Commercials (Kelleher)... 
Labor of Love for 

Labor (Kearney).. 
Jimmy On-the-Spot Kilgallen 
Ted Mack of the 

Amateur Hour 
Daniel Mannix’s Private 

War With England....... 
Bill Murphy’s Business.. 
Stan Musial: the Quiet Man 
Alfred Nobel and His Prizes 
Bishop Sheen’s 

Sponsor (Siragusa) ................ 
Farewell to a 

Chaplain (Wolfram) 


49 
42 


86 
86 


PsYCHOLOGY 


Are You a Food Neurotic?.... 
How Average Are You?........ 
How’s Your 

Sense of Humor?................ 
How You Shop Tells 

What You 
hike. Your Job?..x......::-..:.. ood 
New Approach to Psychiatry.Jun. 115 
Psychiatrists and Churchmen..May 2 
We’re Learning More 

About 32 
Why You Get Hungry 70 
You Can Remembet...... 52 
You’re Not Old at 65................Oct. 110 


Race ProBLteM SuRVEY 
Approaches to a Solution........ Sep. 
How Important Is the 
Negro-White Problem?......... Jul. 
Keep Apart or 
Bring Together? .........0.0......... Oct. 
Principles vs. Practice............: Aug. 
White-Negro Problem..............Jun. 


SCIENCE 
Alfred Nobel and His Prizes....Oct. 
Get Ready for IGY...................Sep. 
Highway Jet Cars 
Coming Up!............. Decca Jul. 
Subways of Ice 
in Greenland 


SOCIOLOGY 
Braden Case in Louisville 
Is Justice for Indians?....... 
Labor Faces Automation... 
Should We Punish Parents 
of Delinquent Children?.... 
They Wanted a Family 
This Is Your CYO 000.000.0000... 
A Vision, a Dream, 
and a Boys’ Town................ 
We Love Our Week-end Son.... 
When a Boy Needs a 
Big Brother 


Sports 
Russia’s Superathletes.............. 
Stan Musial: the Quiet Man.... 


TRAVEL 

Air-Disaster Detectives q 
All Drivers Are Experts..........May 
Double the Life 

of Your: Viwesic. cs ac.0ci cin Sep. 
Fix Up the Old Car?........02.0../ Aug. 
How Safe Is Your Car?........ Jun. 
Those Women Drivers! ............. Oct. 


Wuat Woutp You Like To 
Know ABOUT THE CHURCH? 
How Do You Justify the 
Existence of Purgatory?......Aug. 
Is Mary the Only Mediator?....Jul. 
Is the Catholic Church 
the True Church?................ Jun. 
What About Praying 
to the Saints? ......5......c...:0<0.... Sep. 
Where Can I Learn 
About the Church?................ May 
Why Not Communion in 
Bothy POnmng 62 occcsccsescaccsesccctas Oct. 


107 
118 





October selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


Rich ard th e Th i vd 


Xeview by Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


osT OF you saw the superb 
M movie of Richard III on tele- 
vision last spring. Laurence Oli- 
vier's dramatization of Shakespeare's 
Richard was a spine-chilling exper- 
ience. I, at least, caught the impres 
sion of a human jackal devoid of 
every qué slice that makes a man at- 
tractive. The limp, the sneer, the 
slanted shoulder, the icy cruelty had 
been seldom brought into focus 
with more naked intensity. 

Shortly after this experience, a 
book, by Paul Murray Kendall, 
came to my desk. The picture on 
the jacket—the lines of care in the 
forehead, the narrow, bitter mouth 
—bore out the title, Richard III. 
opened the volume, expecting furth- 
er documentation for Shakespeare's 
devil. 

To my surprise, I discovered that 
this tumultuous canvas was a com 
plete defense of the character and 
life of Richard II. I couldn’t have 
been more surprised had I come 
across an attempt to rehabilitate the 
character of Adolf Hitler or of Jo- 
seph Stalin. 

A detective usually presents his 
evidence with documentary brevity. 
Mr. Kendall essays the harder task 
of recreating the whole epoch of 
England’s Wars of the Roses. His 


resources are rich. He writes in 
brilliant color and with genuine in- 
sight. 

The Wars of the the red 
rose of Lancaster against the white 
rose of York! How poetic it seems 
in those glowing phrases, covering 
the hatred and brutality, the dis- 
loyalties and treasons found in all 
civil wars that set father against 
son, friend against friend, mother 
against daughter! Upon this _back- 
ground of perpetual intrigue and 
murderous violence Kendall paints 
a vivid and meticulous portrait of 
Richard III. 

The sickly Richard, son of the 
Duke of York, at the age of seven 
lost his father, his bacaher Edmund, 
and his uncle Sir Thomas Neville 
in a skirmish before Sandol castle. 
From this bitter threshold of the 
age of reason Richard lived in the 
midst of battles and escaped to see 
his brother, the handsome Duke of 
March, proclaimed Edward IV of 
England. 

The new king (Edward IV) 
grasped the reins with firmness. 
The Duke of Warwick, “the king 
maker,” was the first lord of the 
realm. He was loyal to the house 
of York until the king secretly took 
as his queen Elizabeth \ Woodville, 


) 
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RICHARD THE 


daughter of his former enemy Lord 
Rivers. Now Warwick plotted to 
dethrone the king he had created, 
aided by the king’s own brother, 
the Duke of Clarence. 

Richard himself was made Duke 
of Gloucester, and in his teens 
played a large part in the endless 
battles to maintain his brother on 
the throne. He was loyal far be- 
yond the men of his time, displayed 
unusual justice in the high offices 
he held, and amazing generalship 
in the alarms, excursions, endless 
battles and massacres that disfig- 
ured the victories. 

When Edward IV died, Richard 
was by far the most capable figure 
in England, and the one most Hke- 
ly to ‘keep peace. The people of 
England were sick of carnage. But 
the great lords of the kingdom con- 
tinued to scheme for the throne 
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and power until Richard III was 
dead at Bosworth and the first Tu- 
dor, Henry VII, was firmly seated 
on the throne. 

Mr. Kendall gives a full-length 
picture of Richard’s character. The 
bitter childhood, the young man- 
hood filled with responsibilities be- 
yond his years, his uneasy protec- 
torate and wise governance as king 
are all there. It was the Tudors, 
who hated his memory, who in- 
duced their official writers to hand 
down to us a blackened portrait. 
Shakespeare’s Richard III is little 
more than what the great bard him- 
self called “a painted devil,” not a 
real one. 

Richard the Third is published 
by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
New York City (602 pp. $5.95). 
Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 


bers receive it for only $2.95. 


Seven-year-old Jimmy answered the phone. A salesman at the other end said, 
“Let me speak to your mother.’ 


“Mom isn’t home,” replied Jimmy. 
“Okay, put her on. 


“I’m just here with my sister.” 


There followed a long silence. Finally Jimmy returned to the phone. 
“I’m sorry, mister,’ * he said, “but I can’t lift her out of the playpen. 


“Is this the game warden’s office?” 
Robinson answered his telephone. 
“That's right,” 


Pageant (September °56). 


asked a little girl’s voice when Game Warden 


he replied. “What can I do for you, little girl?” 


“Well, do you know some good games for my Hallowe’en party?” —_E, M. 





Learn how you can now apply for 
old line legal reserve LIFE INSURANCE 


No Obligation — No One Will Call at Any Time 








NO MEDICAL EXAM 
You are not required to go to 
a doctor and take a medical 
examination, but you must be 
in good health at time your 
policy is issued. 

Because the company does re- 
quire that you be in good 
health, it reserves the right to 
verify the information you 
furnish on your Statement of 
Health when a claim is filed. 
This should be no problem if 
you answer the questions com- 
pletely. We DO care about 
your state of health, but do 
not require the medical exam- 
ination as a matter of con- 
venience to you. 
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MAIL THIS | 
COUPON 
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F YOU are under 80, you can still apply for the 

Old American Golden Eagle policy—the same 
kind of policy you would buy from an agent. For 
Old American believes that people in the older age 
groups need and deserve insurance coverage just 
as much as anyone else. Let us tell you how to 
add an extra $1000 worth of life insurance to your 
present program—to help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your family. 

We Will Explain How to Put Policy Into 
Effect for First 30 Days for Only $1.00. 


Just mail the coupon right away, giving age. No obli- 
gation. NO ONE WILL CALL ON YOU! Simply fill 
in the coupon and mail it today. 


Old American 


AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
if 


Speer veel Teverey 


“ow AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. L 1079 M 
1 West 9th St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Yes, please send me more information about your Golden 
Eagle life insurance policy—and how | may put it in effect for the 
first 30 days for only $1.00. 


TODAY | 1 understand that no‘one will call, and 1 am not obligated in 


any way. 
for complete 


2 . N E 
information — one 


ADDRESS 








NO ONE WILL 
CALL ON YOU CITY. STATE 


AT ANY TIME (= Siecle scat a plese gb sat 








atiast @ Sculptured Rosar 
IMPORTED from the HOLY CITY 


Enlarged view 
shows exqui- 
site detail on 
each bead. 


This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Master 
Craftsman Civelli under the auspices of the Basilica della 
Minerva! Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, each bead is excep- 
tional in its unique portrayal of the MYSTERIES OF THE 
HOLY ROSARY AND THE LITANY OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN. 

Each of the 54 Beads has an invocation of the Litany 
engraved on one side, and a magnificent picture portrayal on 
the reverse side. 

The end beads show the FOUR BASILICAS ... THE HOLY 
DOOR... THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES ... THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
craftsmanship, that any man, woman, or child would be 
grateful to have. 

ORDER NOW 
Our supplies of the SCULPTURED ROSARY are limited, so 
may we suggest that you order now. Fill in and return coupon. 


LIT GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 802 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me__. SCULPTURED ROSARY(S) 
at $5.95 each. 
(We will be pleased to ship directly to any 
address and enclose your gift card) 


[ I enclose cash, check or money order. 
(J Please send C.O.D. 
Your Choice Pouch ( Red () Blue {9 Black 


Name. 





Address. 
City. Zone State. 








A gift to be revered 
for the holiday sea- 
son, give this sculp- 
tured Rosary. A 
possession to be 
treasured. 


. Illustrated Rosary 
Prayer Book, con- 
tains extensive 
woodcut illus- 
trations and text 
of the Holy Rosary. 
Also shown are 100 
invocations... 
Beautifully Bound 
and Printed. Im- 
primatur, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman 


2. Matching Pouch in 


Cardinal Red, Blue 
or Black to carry 
your Sculptured 
Rosary. 





A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 


The “LIVES OF SAINTS” Vividly Retold 


and Illustrated in Glorious Color! 
ES of 


+ + ++ _ 
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See miracu- ; Read the in- 
lous cure of 


: ' spiring story 
a sick nun . of Mother 
through : Cabrini. 
prayers of » 

St. Pius X. a 
a See Peter's escape! Thrown 
H ERE in one big book are the into prison by King Herod, 
inspiring lives of many be- Pe a oe Ry. 
loved Saints — including most angel of the Lord and es- 
likely your own Patron Saint— capes to rejoin the Apostles. 

retold in — — and 4 

trated with 48 full-page, full- . 

color art masterpieces by famous PAS Special Value! 

painters like Raphael, Titian, etc. nis : 

These paintings range from St. The Writings of Saints 

Michael the Archangel to our 

most recently canonized Saint — 





Selected excerpts from the writ- 
the Blessed Pope Pius X. ings and letters of the Saints 
The very moment you open this 


are included in this magnifi- 
book, you’re swept into the glor- cent volume! In their very own 


fous past. You explore the cata- words, the Saints reveal their 
combs of Rome with young, curious innermost thoughts... their 
St. Jerome...Sail across choppy seas hopes and heartbreaks, their 
with St. Augustine and bring Chris- — Pyongyang and 
\ tianity to England’s shores...Join elr glorious triumphs. 
- eae a to es} = imprimatur: 
ony preac e love o : ‘ : 
N. Yes, in words and pictures, *] Froncis Cardinal Spellman, 
» you feel you are an eye- Archbishop of New York 
witness to many experi- P 
Gy ences of our holy Seinte. | Wa Novonwae | Examine the Book 10 Days FREE! 


wy “oy Fold Coupon, | osc indeed a Price Only $5.95 Complete 
» magnificent vol- : . 
hee op TEN Crease, and magnificent vol- P Payable $1 Monthly if Delighted 
>? 1, “ey not enough magine...The Calendar of Saints and ap- 
2,°@ \N. Tear Off! superlatives to| Pendix showing all feasts celebrated on any 
5 Oe Lp ta Mail it describe it.’”’ day of the Church year. .. giving valuable 
P.,. oO al Mrs. D.G.N. information about our best known Saints 
New Mexico Imagine ...Specially selected type for 
“Excerpts from] easy, enjoyable reading .. Nearly 600 pages 
the different} of vivid stories and full color art master- 
Saints’ writings} pieces... bound in’genuine Artcraft which 
are firsthand] recreates a rare 15th Century binding. 
inspiration. 3 
D.S., Conn. Imagine... 24-Karat Gold page tops... 
magnificent ‘‘church window’’ end papers 
SOLD THROUGH Showing great Saints in glorious full color 
BOOK CLUBS OR <; pure silk ribbon marker...and many 
other distinctive features of rare beauty. 
CANVASSERS = Examine LIVES OF SAINTS for 10 days 
FREE. If delighted, keep it for only $5.95 
complete—payable $1 monthly. Otherwise, 
return it and pay nothing at all. Send no 
money! Mail the coupon at the left today! 
Copyright 1956 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd. 
Ontarir 


\ Toronto 5 

















